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The 
Correctly Dressed 
Woman of Today 


Understands her own shortcomings of 
face and figure—fetiches her good 
points preciously 


HERE is an easy route to being always 
beautifully dressed—it lies in knowing 
your own type and what will best become it. 


Then, and then only, a choice becomes easy 
and you are not tempted into unwise selections 
that hang in your closet and are never worn. 


This knowledge, of course, requires study of 
oneself, and a sound understanding of what 
lines really do belong to your type. 


If you are uncertain, if you wish to talk over 
your clothes problems, come in and see our 
Type Fashions Adviser. She will make a care- 
ful study of your type, and suggest the lines 
that belong to it. She will tell what colors you 
should wear to bring out every. beauty of your 
face and figure. ° 


An understanding of one’s own figure not 
only lessens your expenditure for clothes, but, 
what is more important, gives you your rightful 
heritage of beauty which only thoughtfully 
selected clothes can give you. The service is, 
of course, without obligation. 





TYPE FASHIONS ADVISER 


THIRD FLOOR 





FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








MADISON AVENUE 


THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


(Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, by ‘B. Altman & Co.) 




















‘Body by Pierce-eArrow 


Aonc Pierce-Arrow's designers, 
craftsmen and body builders are many 
who have built Pierce-Arrow cars ex- 
clusively for more than 20 years. With 
these men, quality workmanship is a 
deep-rooted habit. And through them 
Pierce-Arrow standards are religiously 
maintained. 

As a result you have today Pierce- 
Arrow’s greatest success—the Series 80. 


A car of 130-inch wheelbase, yet so finely 
engineered that gasoline gives 14 to 17 
miles per gallon; tires deliver 15,000 to 
20,000 miles, and upkeep expense is re- 
duced to low levels. 

A surprising number of Series 80 
owners previously drove cars costing 
much less. Yet their monthly expense 
is now no more and in many instances 
lower than before. 
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A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of 
months, will secure early delivery. Demonstration any time upon request. 


HARROLDS MOTOR CAR COMPANY f 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN : 


-TERCE-ARROW 


Coach, price $3,150 


at Buffalo, tax extra j 
Houdaslle Shock Absorbers and Pines Winterfront t 
standard equipment 
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Important new hats—are 
they in your Spring ward- 
robe ? —** Polichinelle’’, 

Reboux’ latest and greatest 
creation; the Agnes hat of 
plaid brim and scarf: hats 
of two-toned felt; and 
above all, La Boutonniere, 

in the smartest tailored 


Sashion. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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From the lips 
of the beautiful 


wit is doubly witty! 





OMEN of chic and poise—women whose lightest banter becomes society’s 
epigram—women who take life lightly and themselves seriously —dare not, 
for a moment, underestimate the value of good looks. 
And so these women who properly evaluate the importance of the face beautiful 


are devoted and enthusiastic patrons of Helena Rubinstein, distinguished in all 
smart metropolitan centers for her scientific contributions to the creation of 


beauty. 
Even one beauty treatment at any Helena Rubinstein salon is a revelation in the 
improvement of skin and contour. 


Special Helena Rubinstein creations for the cultivation of beauty 








Cleansing—youthifying 

Vataze Water Liry CreamM—the luxury cream. Con- 

tains a youth-renewing essence, extracted from water lily 

buds. Brings new life and beauty to the complexion. 
2.50, 4.00, '7.50 


Tired eyes—delicate skins 

Vataze Extrait—an exquisite, rejuvenating lotion for 
dry, sensitive skins and for erasing “‘tired look” about the 
eyes. Apply on moistened compresses. Instantly re- 
vivifying before the all-important dinner and theatre 
engagement. 2.50, 5.00 


Lines, wrinkles, hollows 

Vataze Grecian ANTI-WRINKLE CrEAM (Anthosoros)— 
richest of creams, supplies much needed nutrition to 
underlying tissues, smoothing out lines, wrinkles and 
crowsfeet. Rounds out thin, hollow appearance of neck 


Maturing contours 

Vataze Georcine Lactee—wonderful muscle-tightener. 
Patted in, strengthens and braces the relaxed muscles and 
tissues, correcting double chin, puffy eyes, sagging con- 
tours, and quickly restoring a youthful, :lear-cut appear- 
ance. 3.00, 6.00 


Clearing, whitening 

Vataze Beautiryinc Sxinroop—'the — skin-clearing 
masterpiece"—a stimulating, non-fattening cream that 
lightens, purifies and refines the skin. Clears away sallow- 
ness, a muddy, faded appearance, light freckies and dark- 
ened skin pigment. The perfect beautifying cream for 
daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.50 


Oiliness, blackheads, open pores 

Vataze Beauty Grains—a marvelous washing prepara- 
tion, used in place of soap. Clears the skin of blackheads, 
greasiness and all clogging impurities. Refines coarsened 
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and throat, and restores youthful beauty to aging hands _ texture and enlarged pores, creating the much desired 
and crinkled-looking eyelids. 1.75, 3-50, 6.00 smooth, petal-like skin. 1.00, 2.00 


‘eel 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein — ever 
quick to create new and subtly flat- 
tering cosmetics—now presents two 
new vanities that have instantly be- 
come le dernier cri in all smart Paris— 


If you cannot procure Helena Rubinstein 
Preparations locally, order direct from 


SALON DE BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelona Reebinglein 


46 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK TRADE MARK 
PARIS LONDON 
Chicago—30 N. Michigan Blvd. Detroit—1540 Washington Blvd. 


Boston—234 Boylston Street Newark—g51 Broad Street 
Philadelphia—1719 Chestnut St. Palm Beach—323 Worth Avenue 


Valaze Double Compact 
Valaze Sifter—Compact 


Distinctive new Chinese-Red Van- 
ities conveniently small, yet contain- 
ing as much powder and rouge as 
ordinary large compacts! Unusually 
attractive. Choice of shades. 1.50 
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HIS latest bath set by Mosse is original without being 
extreme; colorful, unusual, without violating the prin- 
ciples of good taste. { It is an example of our theory that a 
decidedly useful thing may be a decidedly good-looking thing as 
well—a principle thatholds with everything we create, from the 
humblest pantry towels to the most exquisite table damask. 














DECORATIVE LINENS FOR HOUSEHOLD AWD TROUSSEAU 
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Studebaker Salon 


After March First 1926 
ROSE ROOM: PLAZA HOTEL: NEW YORK 


ICTURED above is the Le Baron Prince of 

Wales Sedan—one of several smart bodies to 
be displayed at the permanent Studebaker Salon 
which is to occupy the Rose Room of the Plaza 
Hotel, New York, after March 1st. 


The motif of the Prince of Wales Sedan is 
English; departing decidedly from custom, Le 
Baron has successfully achieved in this Sedan that 
marked style element so difficult of attainment in 
this type of motor body. 


Its vertical molding treatment, very wide doors, 
high belt under low windows and the clean cut 
sweep of its Landau leather roof serve to accen- 


tuate the underlying motif. The mounting of spare 
tires, cowl lamps and luggage is nicely co-ordinated. 


Owner-drivers who use chauffeurs only on occa- 
sion will doubly appreciate the interior design, for 
there is ample room in the front compartment, and 
when the glass between this and the rear is lowered, 
it leaves the interior as clean-swept as though there 
were no division at all. The body is unusually wide 
and has two drop seats for emergency use. It is as 
practical as smart-looking—this properly named 
Prince of Wales Sedan. 

To the distinctiveness of Le Baron artistry is 
added the inherent excellence of the Studebaker 
chassis. 


(Custom (bachwork 


STUDEBAKER 
CHASSIS 
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Discerning women 
are convinced that 
this feature is 
exclusive with 
Shoecraft. 


AAAA.... 
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Shoecraft offers the 
certainty of obtain- 
ing any desired 
model in your exact 
size and width. 


. Sizes 
i) 2) * oe 











Shoecraft and 
the Paris mode 
... for Spring 





Fashion, to be in season, must 
be ahead of the season .... 
Shoecraft presents advanced 
Spring footwear... . for 
ultra-fashionable New 
Yorkers, who lag not, but 
lead always... . model de- 
picted in Patent and Black 
Suede Alligator... . Gun 
Metal and Grey Alligator . . . 
light Tan Pigskin and Brown 
Alligator . ... White Calf 
and White Lizard. 


“ee . $20.00 























SHOECRAF T 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between S5"and 56” Streets 
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The Stage is Set 
for your LINCOLN ‘Purchase 
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em universal recognition of the 
Lincoln’s supremacy is your infal- 
lible cue and the charm of the Park 


Central Motors Showrooms is the set- 


— So ©, oe 
ot at Ca 
C4 ~~, 








ting, thoughtfully planned to make 
your Lincoln selection a happy and 
satisfying one. 








Individual expression is achieved in 





€ 4 . . . 
; ai choosing a coach of exclusive design 
iy * 
be « 
| from the art of such noted body- 
What some may construe as builders as: 
an adaption in modern 
‘ clothes, of the Romeo and 
8 ; ? BREWSTER FLEETWOOD LeEBARON 
i‘ Juliet balcony scene, is merely 
. a sketch of a lady caught in BRUNN HOLBROOK LOCKE 
silent admiration of the DIETRICH JUDKINS WOOD 


Lincoln she recently purchased 

at Tr ° 

‘Park Central Motors Demonstrations or evening appointments may be made by telephoning 
Ashland 3020. If convenient, come to our showrooms 


or write for Special Lincoln literature. 
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Park Central Motors 


Incorporated 


Park Avenue at 46th Street giand yn 
Rn : 
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THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 4 NEW YORK CITY 








HE Central Building is a modern, 

thoroughly equipped and serviced 
office building offering floor space at the 
lowest comparative rates to be found in 
the Grand Central zone. Its planning 
was done with an intelligent considera- 
tion of every present-day business need. 





A few of the lower floors have been 
thrown open and are particularly 
adapted to show-room purposes. They 
are provided with specially designed 
illumination. 
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Occupancy may be made at once. Agent on premises. 
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Offices and agencies in 
principal cities of United States, 
Europe and Canada 


Summer, Mystery and Morocco 
Only Nine Days from New York 


Lonc centuries past, swarthy tribes wandered 
through che trackless desert down to today. And, 
under the star dusted canopy of the Sahara, they still 
pitch their striped tents. Too, there was a great teacher 
who told of Allah. Now, many mosques, exquisitely 
decorated, point their slender minarets upward into the 
Mussulmans’ heaven. 


It's North Africa of a thousand years ago... and 
today! A sleeping beauty that has been unchanged 
by a network of macadam highways ... and 31 
famous Transatlantique hotels, and the luxurious 
cars of the North African Motor Tours, that cater to 
the tourist especially during the season from October 
to May. 

Six days from America to Europe on a French Liner. 
No transferring to tenders at Havre. Three hours on 
a special boat train to Paris. Overnight, the fashion- 
able Riviera. And but little more than a day distant 
...at the far end of “the longest gangplank in the 
world”... the past lives again. 


French Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 





Write for Booklet 
“Across North Africa” 
by Rosita Forbes 
























































Distinction 
Beauty 


Comfort 


ISTINCTION, 


beauty, 


comfort! What man would 
deny this trinity to the women 


of his household if he 


knew he 


could afford to provide it? 


And what woman, always ap- 
preciative of values, would be 
satisfied with less if she knew 
that a Packard Six would cost no 
more than the present family 


car? 


The Packard Six, low 


in price 


and long in life, offers every- 
thing desirable in motoring lux- 
ury and is today woman's fa- 


vorite car. 


Eight out of ten Packard Six cars 
sold to those who have learned 
that the Packard Six and all that 
goes with it, costs no more than 
cars offering less of the things 


women love the most. 


The Packard Six five-passenger 
sedan costs but $2,834.06, de- 


livered in New York, 


and may 


be bought, as so many house- 
hold necessities are bought, on 
the monthly payment plan. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 


247 Park Avenue 


New York 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 














(From Friday, February 19, to 
Friday, February 26, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


THE GOAT SONG—A Guild production of 
Franz Werfel’s play. Fine, if you under- 
stand it. GuiLp, 52, W. of B’way. 

A WEAK WOMAN—An amusing French 
comedy, well adapted and well acted. Rurz, 
48, W. of B’way. 

HEDDA GABLER—A revival of a revival of 
Ibsen’s play. Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. 
THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—The author of 
“Rain” turns his attention to China’s most 
elaborate disorderly house. Martin Becx, 

45, W. of B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—An excellent dramati- 
zation of Scott Fitzgerald’s book by Owen 
Davis. AMBAssaDor, 49, E. of B’way. 

THE JEST—A revival of the flaming story of 
mediaeval Florence. With Basil Sydney. 
PrymouTn, 45, W. of Bway. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Glenn Hunter in a 
splendid portrayal of adolescent love. BEt- 
MoNT, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Katharine Cornell as /rés 
March. The story is rumored to be by 
Michael Arlen. Broapnurst, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—A Jewish folk tale wonder- 
fully done. It should not be missed. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuouse, 466 Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A bitter picture of a selfish 
woman by George Kelly. Morosco, 45, W. 
of Bway. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—Light and amusing 
entertainment by Owen Davis. BittTmore, 
47, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—Prize fighters doubling as domes- 
tics in a Fifth Avenue home. CENTRAL, 
B’way and 47. 

THE MAKROPOULOS SECRET ,—A good play 
poorly done, though Helen Menken is ade- 
quate. Cuarves Hopkins, 49, E. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—The story 
of a theatrical angel amusingly told in 
Broadway argot. Lonoacre, 48, W. of 
B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—Good hokum of: a 
mammy singer called into the synagogue. 
Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—A melodrama from a 
mixture of rum runners and love. Ptay- 
HousE, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—Claiborne Foster as a girl who 
was unsuccessfully funny. Boorn, 45, W. 
of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—lIna Claire 
as a charming crook loose among charming 
people. Furton, 46, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—Eugene O’Neill’s play 
with masks, in which he occasionally sur- 
passes himself. Greenwicn VILLacE, 7 
Ave. and 4. 

LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric in a lavish play 
dealing with negro low life. Berasco, 44, 
E. of Bway. 

MOSCOW ART =‘THEATRE 
STUDIO—See Music. 

THE COCOANUTS—The Marx Brothers sup- 
plying a heaping dish of humor. Irving 


MUSICAL 







THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


Berlin wrote the music. Lyric, 42, W. of 
Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—An operetta of the Revo- 
lution as held in New York. KwNicKer- 
BOCKER, B’way and 38. 

TIP-TOES—Mostly George Gershwin’s music 
with a filling of good comedians. Liserty, 
42, W. of Bway. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—The Hoffmann 
Girls and Phil Baker in a good revue. 
WinTER GarpveNn, B’way and So. 

MERRY, MERRY—Marie Saxon dancing pleas- 
antly in a nice musical comedy. VANDER- 
BILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

SUNNY—Large and expensive. Marilyn Miller 
and others nearly as famous. New AMSTER- 
DAM, 42, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
put to music. An excellent operetta, with 
Dennis King. Casino, B’way and 39. 

CHARLOT’S REVUE—This year’s edition bol- 
stered up with some of last year’s acts. 
SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—As Paris isn’t, but 
nevertheless a good revue of girls, girls, 
girls. Casino pe Paris, atop the Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—Amusing and with good 
tunes you used to know. With Louise 
Groody. Grose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—Another English revue. With 
one priceless sketeh among better than the 
average. Gaiety, B’way and 45. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—Humorless, but 
pleasant to the ear and to the eye. With 
Tessa Kosta. 44TH St., 44, W. of B’way. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—“The Prisoner of Zenda” 
making a nice operetta. SHUBERT, 44, 
W. of B’way. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

BLACK WATERS—A play by Ralph Cullinan. 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse, 66 5 Ave. Mon., 
Feb. 22. 


(Openings should be verified because of frequent 
late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park—Cynthia 
Perot and Elliott Taylor dancing. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad.—wNo entertainment 
except the Roger Wolfe Kahn orchestra and 
plenty of room to dance to it. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris drawing in the elite in hordes. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Smart society 
still gathering nightly to watch Moss and 
Fontana. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. s0—Charlie 
Journal still holding sway over a smart 
gathering. Carl Randall and two partners 
entertain at midnight. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—An Emil Coleman 
orchestra playing in charming surroundings. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and 5 Ave.—RBetty 
and Larry Starbuck putting youth into an 
old aristocrat. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—A rustic rendezvous 
of the Village with rube antics by the 
orchestra. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Midnight revue for a 
mixed and interesting gathering. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Joyous and casual Rus- 
sian entertainment. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Intimate Pari- 
sian revue with Yvonne George heading the 
cast for one week longer. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Elaborate revue 
continuing at intervals. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—Harry Richman 
as wise-cracking master of ceremonies for 
his revue. 

FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—The 
revue, which is lively, lasts one hour and a 
half. Good for at least one visit. 

TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Arthur West heads 
the cast of a sprightly entertainment. 
CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Noisy and 
crowded and swell for visitors who want to 

see New York. 

THE OWL, 131 W. 45—The negro hired help 
provide original entertainment at ten-minute 
intervals all night. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of the 
Harlem places where the blacks outnumber 
the whites. 


MOTION PICTURES 

BEN-HUR—General Lew Wallace’s story now 
pictured in a lavish and imposing manner, 
with super races and super battles. Grorce 
M. Conan, B’way and 42. 

THE BIG PARADE—A well directed and well 
acted war picture by Laurence Stallings. 
With John Gilbert and Renee Adoree. 
Astor, 45 and B’way. 

MARE NOSTRUM—lIbanez’s novel picturized 
by Rex Ingram. Criterion, B’way and 44. 

MOANA OF THE SOUTH SEAS—A magnifi- 
cent picture of South Sea native life. Un- 
affected and without acting. See daily papers 
for theatre. 

THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE 
WAITER—Adolph Menjou at his best in 
a smooth and splendid comedy. See daily 
paper for theatre. 

HANDS UP—A boisterous Civil War farce with 
Raymond Griffith, one of our best come- 
dians. See daily papers for theatre. 


MUSIC 
RECITALS—Ossip GasritowiTscx. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Eve., Feb. 19. Great. 

Fritz Kreiscer. Carneciz Hatt, Sat. Aft., 
Feb. 20. Try to get in. 

Wirnetm Bacuavus. AEoLt1aAN Hatz, Sun. 
Aft., Feb. 21. Last chance for two years 
to hear this master pianist. 

Harotp SamMuEL. Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., 
Feb. 21. Reappearance of the most amazing 
Bach pianist of our time. 

Pasio Casats. Town Hatt, Mon. Eve., Feb. 
2z. Another recital by the ultimate ’cellist. 

Curtis Strinc QuarTET. Town Hatt, Thurs. 
Eve., Feb. 25. A new all-star chamber 
music ensemble. 

Lez Pattison. Arorian Hatt, Fri. Eve., 
Feb. 26. Half of the most famous piano 
duo on his own. 

ORCHESTRAS—PuiLuHarmonic, Furtwaengler 
conducting. Carnecize Hatt, Fri. Afet., 
Feb. 19; Sun. Aft., Feb. 21. Schelling 
conducting. AzoL1AN HALtt, Sat. Morn. and 
Aft., Feb. 20 (Children’s Concerts). 

New Yorx Sympuony, Klemperer conduct- 
ing. Mecca Tempre, Sun. Aft., Feb. 21. 


CarneGie Hatt, Thurs. Aft., Feb. 25; Fri. 
Eve., Feb. 26. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
and Sat. matinees. See daily papers for pro- 
grams. 

MOSCOW ART THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—The most popular of these pres- 
entations—“Carmencita and the Soldier”. 
Jotson’s, 59 and 7 Ave. 

ART 

GEORGIA O’KEEFE—Sriecuitz, Room 303, 
Anperson GALLERY, Park Ave. and 59. 
An amazing show of fifty pictures done in 
the past year. 

ROCKWELL KENT—Weyvue GALLery, 794 
Lex. Ave. A versatile painter turns to 
water colors and is even more poetic than 
in oils. 

AMERICANS—Daniets, 600 Mad. Ave. The 
best of American moderns in a mixed show. 

TRI-NATIONAL—Wi1penstEIn, 647 5 Ave. 
Excellent collection of American, French 
and English painters. Don’t miss it. 


SPORTS 

TENNIS—7rTu React. Armory, Park Ave. and 
66. International match between France 
and the United States on indoor courts 
played by members of Davis Cup teams, 
along Davis Cup lines, Thurs., Feb. 25; 
Fri., Feb. 26, and Sat., Feb. 27, 2:30 p. m. 
National indoor championship, Fri., Feb. 19, 
2 p. m.; Sat., Feb. 20, 3 p. m., and final 
Mon., Feb. 22, 10 a. m. 

ICE HOCKEY—Map. So. GarpeNn, $0 and 8 
Ave. AMATEUR—Pere Marquette vs. St. 
Nicks and Knickerbocker vs. N. Y. A. C., 
Sun., Feb. 21, 8:15 p. m. ProressionAL— 
Canadians vs. New York, Wed., Feb. 24, 
8:30 p. m. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE — Dartmouth vs. Toronto 
University, Thurs., Feb. 25., 8:30 P.M. 
TRACK—Map. Sa. Garpven, 50 and 8 Ave. 
Leading athletes of country in indoor meet 
of the N. Y. A. C., Tues., Feb. 23, 8 p. m. 

BASKETBALL —CotumpBia Gym, 116 and 
B’way. Dartmouth meets Columbia in Inter- 
collegiate League game, Mon., Feb. 22, 8 


. m. 
* OTHER EVENTS 

MARITIME RELICS— Wanamaker Aupi- 
ToriuM, B’way and §&8., Fri., Feb. 19, 
through Tues., Feb. 23. A collection from 
the Smithsonian Institute of sailing ship 
and whaling relics. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE—Fint Arts 
Buitpinc, 215 W. 57. Until Feb. 28. 
Open Io a. m. to 6 p. m., and 8 p. m. to 
10:30 p. m. daily; Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
The architects annual exhibit of things 
artistic. Small admission charge. 

LEVERHULME AUCTION—Awnperson Gat- 
Lerigs, Park Ave. and 59. Paintings, last 
day of sale Fri., Feb. 19, at 8:30 p. m. 
Porcelains, sale Sat., Feb. 20, at 2:30 p. m. 
Second part of Furniture, etc., on sale Wed., 
Feb. 24, through Sat., Feb. 27, daily at 
2:30 p. m. The Library, sale Mon., Feb. 
22, and Tues., Feb. 23, at 2:30 p. m. 
Prints, etc., on sale Tues., March 2, at 8:30 
p- m. Water Colors on exhibition Thurs., 
Feb. 25. 
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THE ROBE DE STYLE 
PLAYS A LIGHTSOME 
ROLE IN THE LIFE OF 
THE YOUNG NEW 
YORKER 
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Model 10— Robe de style of 
crisp black taffeta studded 
with rhinestones and bor- 
dered in flesh toned chiffon. 
Also in coral. 
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The Smart New Yorker Uses 
Worth’s Perfume “dans la nuit” 
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New Coats to be Seen “About Town’ 


\ LL the new features of the Paris Spring Openings in Misses’ Coats— 
so that the young New Yorker may enjoy wearing the latest coat 
fashions at the moment the young Parisienne is selecting them in Paris 


In the picture: LEFT—Misses’ coat of charmeen with upstanding collar of 
squirrel, Moyen Age sleeves 95.00. RIGHT—Misses’ cape-coat of juina 
superior, after Lanvin, with Medici collar of cocoa dyed squirrel 135.00 


MISSES’ COATS—SIZES 14 TO 2o—THIRD FLOOR 
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Notes and Comment 


ITH a reasonable amount 
of solemnity, THe New 
YORKER realizes that it is 


one year old today. It begins its sec- 
ond year of effort with this issue, if 
effort be the proper word, and custom, 
hallowed by centuries, requires that a 
statement, and one at least faintly sen- 
timental, be made regarding the prob- 
lems which have been solved in the past 
and the problems which remain to be 
solved in the future. 

The first issue set forth frankly 
that the greatest of the many difficul- 
ties facing those who start magazines 
is that of the telephone—how to get 
it installed, how to operate it, how to 
get the name spelled properly in the 
telephone directory. We can now say 
with tears in our eyes that in twelve 
months we have almost succeeded in 
getting on top of this great problem. 
In fact, were it not that our name is 
inevitably so mixed up with the N Y 
items in the telephone book as to be 
all but undis- 
coverable, and 
that operators 
find a gloomy 
pleasure in say- 
ing that we 
don’t answer 
when we hon- 
estly try to, we 
would feel that 
we had straight- 
ened it out en- 
tirely. Another 
year may see it 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


done, and it may see, too, big steps 
forward in other ways—where to put 
the partitions and desks, how to find 
the office boys, how to keep track of 
the manuscripts, how to get French 
words spelled correctly in print and 
the commas in their proper places. 

So far as the less serious aspects of 
the situation are concerned we have to 
announce that all is well. The busi- 
ness office reports that its expectations 
at the beginning have been exceeded in 
almost every respect. We started 1926 
with contracts on the books for 1350 
pages of advertising—an average of 
twenty-six pages per issue for the en- 
tire year. Such an accomplishment, 
they say, has been heretofore unheard 
of. At the moment the circulation 
hovers in the vicinity of 40,000, al- 
most all of it in the city and suburbs. 
This, too, they say, has been heretofore 
unheard of. We have, several times 
over, the largest quality circulation in 
this metropolitan district. 

Yet in our editorial mind we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that we are 
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only as far ahead at the end of fifty- 
two weeks as we expected to be at the 
end of ten. The vision of a perfect 
magazine remains a vision still, and 
the only satisfactory feature of the sit- 
uation seems to be that, while we have 
given the Old Lady from Dubuque 
considerable publicity, she has not sub- 
scribed. 

We declared a year ago that it was 
not THE New YorKER’s intention to 
tap the North American steppe region 
by offering the natives mirrors and col- 
ored beads in the form of the recog- 
nized brands of hokum; so we regard 
this as a gratifying accomplishment. 

And this achievement, together with 
the knowledge that THe New 
YORKER is one of two or three new 
weeklies selling for more than a nickel 
to succeed commercially in America in 
two decades, gives us strength to carry 
on. 


T was, we are morally certain, the 

Perfect Southerner who refused to 
accept Lincoln’s Birthday for what it 
was worth as a 
holiday but, 
forcing an en- 
trance to his of- 
fice, toiled fu- 
riously for ten 
hours. In the 
evening, an 
aged lady on 
the bus asked 
him to point out 
Grant’s Tomb. 
Really, he re- 
plied with dig- 
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nity, he had never before heard of Mr. 
Grant. 


OST interesting of the observa- 
tions made in our hearing upon 
the recent acts of heroism on the sea, 
was that of a banker, a man of serious 
mien, conscious that he 
was a banker. His face 
went so far as to light 
up. “Things of that sort,” 
‘+ said, “are important 
factors in international 
relations. They might ac- 
tually have an influence 
on foreign exchange!” 


EN P.M. of a night 

after the late storm 
found us walking in Cen- 
tral Park. There was 
what the novelists might 
call a white, still hush 
upon the city, an unearth- 
ly beauty of snow-laden 
trees against the dark 
ramparts of Central Park 
South, a cluster of twink- 
ling lights high in Mr. 
Brisbane’s new tower 
which wove patterns in 
infinity. Spellbound we wandered 
through the trackless waste until we 
realized that we had been walking 
for an hour on Manhattan Island and 
hadn’t seen a soul. Thereupon we 
tore for the Plaza as rapidly as we 
could make it in goloshes through the 
fresh fallen snow, and, breathless, 
joined the crowd. 


The Week 


ita aviator reaches Argen- 
tine, completing flight from Spain, 
and General Pershing returns to 
Washington from Tacna-Arica con- 
troversy. Captain Fried of U. S. 8. 
Roosevelt gets Navy Medal for heroic 
rescue at sea and billion dollar bank 
merger is announced. New $4,000,- 
ooo church to be built on Riverside 
Drive and Mexico begins nationaliza- 
tion of all church property. Three 
hundred million dollar city transit re- 
lief bills endorsed by Republicans in 
Legislature and temporary injunction 
is issued against payment of Mayor 
Hylan’s pension. British merchant ad- 
vocates retirement of all men over 
sixty from active work in industry and 
Thomas Edison celebrates seventieth 
birthday in Florida. Figures show last 
year record-breaking in country’s pe- 
troleum output and Senate votes to 
repeal automobile taxes. Harvard foet- 


ball committee resigns after failing 
to agree on new coach and Yale Prom 
is most sumptuous in seventy-five 
years. Commissioner McLaughlin 
sees gain in police efficiency and be- 
nevolent organization proposes to is- 
sue buttons of identification to its 





SolWING 


THE TRAFFIC 


PROB 


members as protection against hold-up 
men. 


Trilogy 


HE gentleman who keeps us in- 

formed of affairs in the moving- 
picture industry had much to report 
this week. ‘There was the reply of 
the film agent to a request for the use 
of a single football scene from a 
movie of college life. “You may have 
it only if you will agree to show 
the entire picture. We will never 
consent to the desecration of a mas- 
terpiece.” 

Then there was a magnate’s higher, 
though perhaps unwitting, dismissal of 
the Scriptures. He was giving final in- 
spection to a new epic, “The Queen 
of Vice”, and the projecting had 
reached a scene depicting the turning 
of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt. “A 
great idea,” he observed, “but it'll 
have to go out. It’s not true to life.” 

Also, our informant alleges, the 
movie powers were discussing the film- 
ing of “Beau Geste”. The director 
had nominated a leading man, but 
there was an objection. For years he 
had played mostly Irish parts—police- 
men and such. Would he do in the 
part of a French gentleman? What 
would the public say? The problem 
was dismissed with a Jovian wave. 
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Easy. Make “Beau Geste” an Irish 
gentleman. 


Manhattan Relics 


SUGGESTION has just come 

to us that the late Senator W. A. 
Clark’s Fifth Avenue mansion be pur- 
chased as a home for the 
Museum of the City of 
New York. 

“What do you think of 
the idea?” we asked with 
simulated enthusiasm, try- 
ing it out on the first 
friend we happened to 
meet. Our friend, by the 
way, is the quintessence 
of tact. 

“Well,” he answered, 
torn between the passion 
for truth and a desire to 
please, “it wouldn’t be 
such a bad idea. You 
could cover the house 
with bunting.” 





HE campaign for 

membership in the 
Museum, by the way, is 
accomplishing substantial 
results. New Yorkers at 
last seem to realize the importance of 
a place especially set aside to perpetuate 
the traditions and accomplishments of 
the greatest city in the world. For 
many years Paris has supported the 
Carnavalet Museum, and similar in- 
stitutions exist in other European capi- 
tals. 

The Museum of the City of 
New York was chartered in 1923. Its 
collections are now housed in the old 
Gracie Mansion at the foot of Eighty- 
eighth Street on the East River, and 
the expenses have so far been paid by 
a few men. 

Contrary to what some seem to 
think, there is no conflict between this 
museum and the work of the New 
York Historical Society. The former 
confines its collection solely to repre- 
sentative relics of the city, whereas the 
Historical Society operates in a wider 
sphere, having, as we once pointed out, 
even a collection of Egyptian relics 
and foreign paintings. One of the 
novel features which it is proposed 
shall be added to the Museum of the 
City of New York is a “Marine 
Room”, where one may see Henrik 
Hudson’s “Half Moon”, Robert Ful- 
tcn’s steamboat, the evolution of ship- 
ping in the Port of New York, and 
certain types of boat which have been 
peculiar to the Hudson River. 
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OR ‘instance there was a very in- 

teresting type of Hudson River 
sloop in which honeymooners used 
often to go to Albany, and which had 
a sail which nearly always came loose 
and rushed across the deck. Whether 
it was a jib sail or a top sail we do 
not know, as an efficient sailing 
vocabulary has never been our pre- 
dominant trait. The only nautical 
phrase we can ever think of when we 
sit down to write a sea story is “Yo, 
ho, ho, and a bottle of rum!” Any- 
how, on these unique Hudson River 
sloops, a sail—we shall call it the 
“loose sail”—used suddenly to sweep 
across the deck and knock the honey- 
mooners into the water, often drown- 
ing them. Then another sort of sloop 
with a which wasn’t loose and 
didn’t knock honeymooners into the 
water was invented, and this type also 
will be shown in the Marine Room. 


sail 


The Modern Minstrel 


IFE, as the Congress occasionaily 
reminds us, is not all metropoli- 
tan; but then, one expects such hetero- 
doxy from Congressmen. Phonograph 
companies, however, should have a 
higher outlook.. And yet they have 
not, as we were shocked to learn lately, 
when there came to our attention a 


phonograph record entitled, “The 
Death of Floyd Collins”. ‘That, you 
will recall was a_ trag- 


edy of the cave country, 
and it is celebrated by the 
Victor Company—yes, in- 
deed—in a dramatic recital 
of the event for the rural 
talking machines. A tenor 
does the declaiming and a 
wailing orchestra accom- 
panies him. Similarly, there 
is another record now cur- 
rent in the hinterlands, 
“The Wreck of the Shen- 
andoah’’, 

A profitable trade in 
such records flourishes, so much so that 
phonograph companies arrange and is- 
sue periodical celebrations of pecu- 
liarly tragic events. 

You may encounter the same sort 
of thing in any collection of Eight- 
eenth Century English folk songs and 
street ballads, which recount in gor- 
geous detail the best hangings of the 
Tyburn Hill season. The traditions 
of this minstrelsy are being sustained 
by the phonograph companies. 

Our serious advice is to write to 
the Victor Company for some ex- 


amples of this class of record, 
especially for “The Death of Floyd 
Collins”. The effort necessary will 
be rewarded when you turn this un- 
doubted loose on 


masterpiece your 


guesis, 


New Kennels 
ND now dog shows have golden 
jubilees. ‘The Westminster Ken- 
nel Club has just had one, with entries 
from Canada to Afghanistan, and in 
the new Madison Square Garden we 
saw elegant ladies eagerly hobnobbing 
with black cigars and check vests. In 
fact, this year witnessed the largest 
number of pedigreed dogs ever shown 
in America, far surpassing entries 
benched at any previous Westminster 
show. We counted no less than sixty- 
eight breeds, which, we were assured, 
were represented by 2,261 individuals. 
As usual, the terrier group led, with 
fine displays of the increasingly popu- 
lar Pinscher—Doberman and Wire- 
haired—which, accompanied by at- 
tendants who spoke German, carried us 
back to days of the Army of Occupa- 
tion. Not far away, and drawing 


equally admiring crowds, were the 
German Shepherds, _ blue-bloodedly 
bearing such names as Teuthilde von 
Hagenschiess 
Scheutzeneck. 


Mrs, Stanley J. Halle’s “Signal Cir- 


and Apollo der 


von 





cuit”, a beautiful dog with phenom- 
enal head length and soundness of 
movement, was awarded first place in 
that most popular of groups, the Wire- 
haired Fox Terriers. Russian wolf- 
hounds, we noticed, held their own, 
despite predictions, and the usual num- 
ber of Great Danes frightened the 
usual number of timid ladies, while 
Pekinese in little heathen pagodas were 
bent over with difficulty by stout, ma- 
ternally-inclined matrons. A Chihua- 
hua weighed one pound, a Saint 
Bernard and from far-away 


240, 
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the Saluki 


Afghanistan came or 


Gazelle Hound. 


GAIN we praise Mr. Rickard’s 

efficiency! This is, of course, the 
Westminster Club’s début in the new 
Garden; and, though some of the “old 
school” bemoaned to us the passing of 
the old Garden, with its nearby ho- 
tels and other consoling places, they 
agreed, nevertheless, that “distemper 
in the cellar” is a bugbear of the past. 
Every precaution is taken in the new 
Garden, both by ventilation and thor- 
oughly sterilized benching. ‘Though, 
of course, there was the usual amount 
of healthy growling. Owners of the 
big, long-haired dogs told us they 
found the new quarters much 
warm, while breeders of Chihuahuas 
pronounced the place “simply freez- 
ing”, hastily wrapping their minute 
and shivering charges in pink sweaters 
with fur-lined cuffs and collars. 


too 


NE thing which impressed us this 
year was the unusual array of 
attractive booths. “—The New York Hu- 
mane Society was represented, spon- 
sored by Mrs. Phillip Rhinelander and 
the omnipresent foreign title so indis- 
pensable to all good American func- 
tions which this time imposed on the 
good nature of Princess Viggo of 
Denmark. Then all the large sporting 
had displays—hideous meat 
preparations sweet to the 


houses 


canine tooth, dog biscuits 
ad infinitum, leashes, and 
spiked collars, tiny 
jewelled neck bands, dainty 
switches for unruly Pekes, 
straps and cat o’ nine tails 
to flay pugnacious Bulls. 
Which, by the way, failed 
to cause the least conster- 


big 


nation among the _last- 
named, as they blinked in 
_ ease on their sterilized 
benches, secure in the 


knowledge that, should 
they be mistreated, they would be 
sponsored by Princess Viggo, 


Scale 
Ms MARION TALLEY hav- 
ing her Metropolitan 
début, and so being—for the concert 
tours, at least—a celebrity, anecdotes 
become permissible. It was not so long 
ago, then, that Miss Talley, accompa- 
nied by her mother, called on Mme. 
Sembrich, on the matter of teaching. 
Mme. Sembrich was _ interested; 


made 
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would the prospective pupil mind sing- 
ing a scale, any scale, so that she might 
judge her voice? 

My dear Madam, interposed Talley 
mére, impressively, you must realize 
that my daughter is no longer in the 
habit of singing scales. 

It was the next morning, they say, 
that Mrs. Talley announced to an agi- 
tated world that it was impossible to 
procure a suitable teacher for her 
daughter in New York. 


Decay 


HE very worst of our suspicions 

about Boston as a theatrical town 
have been confirmed by a friend who 
has but just returned. 

He reports that the thirteen legiti- 
mate theatres in Boston provide the 
Cabots and the Lodges with plays 
which reached the Pacific Coast before 
they dared essay the brackish waters of 
Back Bay. “Rain” is playing there 
now, three years after its New York 
début; “Is Zat So”, ““The Poor Nut’, 
and, of course, “‘Abie’s Irish Rose”’. 

Musical shows are either third rate 





A Setter, so called by virtue of his 
deportment—and living 
up to it. 








Butama Queenie, the Mexican 
hairless, who weighs two pounds, 
mot counting sweater. 


editions of local successes or shows 
which are being chipped, mortised, and 
planed into shape for Broadway, of 
which recent optimisms are ‘Rainbow 
Rose”’, “The Music Box”, and “Gay 
Paree”,. 

One haven of refuge remains to re- 
deem that benighted city from its the- 
atrical aridity. Boston has two bur- 
lesque houses that rank with our own 
Columbia and National Winter Gar- 
den. At least once a year the shrine of 
culture may see Bozo Snyder, Snuffy 
Dave Marion, Sliding Billy Watson, 
and that gay inheritance of the Ameri- 
can classic, Al Reeves’s Big Beauty 
Show. 


Social Evil 
HAT all is not yet right with the 


social structure is explained by 
restauranteurs who cater to the debu- 
tante. It seems that they have made 
more money of late than ever before. 
But this money is jeopardized by the 
fact that the wily debutante will not 
give parties at their establishments 
without the ornamentation of the was- 
sail bowl. 

The individual restauranteur is 
helpless. He fears that Mr. Buckner 
will murder him some fine night, but 
he dares not tell the debutante that the 
wassail bowl must go. After all, it is 
her wassail. She brings her own wine 
stewards, who serve it, and whom she 
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pays out of her father’s pocket book. 
There is no direct profit in the transac- 
tion for the restaurant; yet the pro- 
prietor must countenance this sin or 
lose the patronage of all who make the 
slightest pretense of being fashionable. 
Pity him, therefore. 

Meanwhile, the debutante’s father is 
just as discontented. It is a fearful 
nuisance to have to buy the stuff from 
a bootlegger, cart it around in taxis, 
and many a gentleman curses as his 
secretary breaks into an important con- 
ference and tells him he must hurry 
uptown and take the liquor over. 


Bargain 
R. ALPHEUS GEER will be 


remembered as head of the Mar- 
shall Stillman movement and the man 
who recently startled New York City 
by the happy suggestion that people buy 
cards indicating their sympathy with 
bandits and thus avoid becoming vic- 
tims. 

Give him three days with a certain 
prisoner sentenced to five years, he ex- 
plained before a convention the other 
day, and if the culprit were not re- 
formed his sentence could be changed 
to twenty years. Whereupon the con- 
vention chairman, a cryptic old judge 
who had steadfastly maintained a 
gloomy silence, suddenly arose and re- 
marked that he admired generosity 
above all other qualities, and that it 












Noblesse oblige—hence the best company holds wire haired Pinschers 
in short leash. 


THE DOG SHOW 
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was indeed a pleasure to observe the 
liberality with which Mr. Geer dis- 
posed of another gentleman’s time. 


Penance 
| is not the fear of a devastating 


crusade that has troubled the night 
club proprietor, observing the new ac- 
tivities of the police against the over- 
crowding of night clubs. 

Crusades have been coming and 
going in this town since the Plaza was 
way uptown; the worry for mine hosts 
is because they do not quite know what 
may be behind it all. They had not ex- 
pected such bothers in the administra- 
tion of Mayor Walker, for he was a 
familiar of many a night club before 
he fell heir to the mantle of Hylan. 
They had anticipated the next thing to 
a wide-open town, and they said so. 
They are far from getting it. 

Are they, the night club gentry ask 
these days, being made to do penance 
for their garrulity? They admit they 
did a lot of talking. And wasn’t it, 
they add, grudgingly, pretty smart of 
the Administration to attack them on 
the score of comfort, rather than mo- 
rality which only Dubuque questions? 


Needless 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, at a re- 
cent dinner of the New York 
City Hotel Association, arose to speak, 
enjoying that pleasant consciousness of 
freedom from verbal restraint which 





characterizes stag dinners. The occa- 
sion reminded him, began Mr. 
Thomas, of a story he had heard in 
Paris. It seems that a young woman 
was standing on the balcony of a 
hotel room. She had on a 

Suddenly a young man at a nearby 
table became excitedly restless, seize a 
piece of paper and, scribbling fu- 
riously and frantically, despatched a 
waiter to the speaker’s dais. Mr. 
Thomas calmly took the missive, fin- 
ished the story, then read the cause 
of the young man’s anticipated em- 
barrassment. ‘Please, Mr. Thomas,” 
said the note, “the dinner is being 
broadcast by station WNYC.” 

On behalf of both Mr. Thomas and 
the American radio public it may be 
said, however, that the story was mild. 





Analysts 


HE Temporary Exile returned 
with full advices, acquired in the 
American Bar in Paris, for the proper 
procedure under Prohibition. From a 
carefully censored list of bootleggers 
in town, he chose six; and then sub- 
mitted their wares to chemists for ex- 
haustive analysis. Wines, he found, 
were almost uniformly good, except 
champagnes; analyses of these were 
inconclusive, but a palate tuned to the 
French vintages rejected most as spu- 
rious concoctions. 
Scotch whiskies furnished the most 
interesting reports. It was found that 













































The Rivals. 








their alcoholic content varied in direct 
proportion to the price paid for them. 
Fifty dollars a case bought thirty per 
cent alcohol; seventy-five a case as- 
sured thirty-nine to forty per cent; 
one hundred dollars procured the 
strength of forty-five per cent or bet- 
ter. Iwo of the samples submitted 
had artificial coloring; three others de- 
veloped no impurity but water. The 
chemist advised, further, that the 
Scotches bought from drug stores were 
best. Those sold for eight dollars a 
quart, not so very good, and those 
sold for ten dollars out of Govern- 
ment bond virtually perfect. 

This data obtained, the Temporary 
Exile bethought himself of the case of 
Scotch from which he had been taking 
sustenance while waiting the chemist’s 
reports. Only one bottle remained; he 
forwarded it for analysis. The tests, 
presently, showed traces of wood al- 
cohol; but not much, as the Tempo- 
rary Exile says hopefully, having be- 
come adjusted to the modes of his 
home town.— THE NEw YorkKErs 





Only two of these in the show— 
from the sidelines a suppressed 
“Thank Heaven!” 
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Blue ribbon for most noise goes to 
a Sealyham. 















MARION TALLEY—Who drew 
two hundred admirers in a 
special train from her home 
town, Kansas City, for her début 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in “Rigoletto” this week. 





ROBERT J. FLAHERTY—Whose new film, “Moana”, is easily 


the finest thing that has happened in motion pictures since his 


eck 








“Nanook of the North” and is worth waiting through an entire 
Rialto Theatre program of tenors and lantern slides to see, 
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TEXAS GUINAN—Who is 
again being picked on by the 
police (who have, of course, 
cleaned up all the bandits in 
town) because she was caught 
with two hundred people in a 
night club big enough for 
seventy-five. 









CAPTAIN FRIED—Who is the 
hero of the month’s most spec- 
tacular rescue on that old dabble 
sea and who is being given the 
send-off he deserves on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


























CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI— 
Who is looked upon with ad- 
miration and suspicion as one of 
the great masters of modern 
sculpture and who is at present 
visiting and exhibiting in our 
midst. 
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THE MODERN MUSIC JAG 


NCE upon a time there was a 

doctor who purposely broke 

one of his own fingers so that 
he could enjoy the sensation of the 
knitting bones. Without doubt when 
all other delights fail, getting yourself 
hurt may furnish a new kick. At any 
rate some of the wise women of this 
town have a theory of that sort which 
they have been testing, apparently to 
their deep satisfaction. The game is 
without danger and has no pernicious 
effect on either the health or the 
morals. When you are tired of play- 
ing it, you simply drop out and you 
find yourself set back only the price 
of the tickets of admission. You don’t 
have to go to any kind of a specialist. 

The new game is modern music. 
Not the kind George Gershwin writes, 
because you enjoy hearing that, except 
when he gets an attack of brow eleva- 
tion and tries to burst into symphony 
instead of song. Of course there was 
a time when people talked about good 
straight jazz as if it were the product 
of musical bootleggers and likely to 
wreck the steering gear of the whole 
social system. However, we always 
recover from these attacks of pious 
chills and return to our normal man- 
ner of enjoying life. Not every one 
has a quite clear idea of what this 
modern music is. Over in Europe 
there were a lot of unimaginative 
chaps who yearned to be famous com- 
posers but could not make the grade 
because they had not enough gas in 
their vacuum tanks. ‘They therefore 
determined to invent a new kind of 
music which would be unto the old 
kind as explosions of air-craft bombs 
tu dress parades, 

Of course it was easy. The process 
was just like the Cubist painting trick. 
Break good tunes up into little pieces 
and shake the pieces up in a hat; reach 
in, grab a handful of the pieces, throw 
them at a sheet of music paper and 
there you are. The only other thing 
you have to remember is that you must 
have things going in two or three keys 
at once. The uglier it all is the more 
certain you may be that you are right 
up to date. 

The French group of tone jugglers 
made only a salon success of the thing 
because they were too polite. It took 
a Russian to shock the solemn old 
ladies who had labored for years to 
catch up with Brahms; but the head 
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devil, who is not known to the classic 
concert addicts, lives in Vienna and 
writes music which openly insults you. 
Of course when the Symphony Society 
shrieks out Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du 
Printemps”, venerable ladies, purple of 
face, rise from their seats and stiffly 
hasten into Fifty-seventh Street scold- 
ing. ‘They simply are ages behind the 
times. They don’t know the game. 
To see it played by its true devotees 
you must go to a concert of the Com- 
posers’ League or better the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild. 

These organizations are not quite as 
exclusive as the famous Suicide Club. 
You can get in without an introduc- 
tion. All you have to do is to buy a 
ticket at the box office, walk in and 
enjoy your shocks. ‘They have their 
affairs arranged so that you get just as 
intriguing a variety as you do in the 
odor line in Cairo. They have mild 
little hors d’oeuvres which just start the 
shivers down the spines of neophytes 
and whet the appetites of more hard- 
ened habitués. Then come the real 
things which arouse your doubts as to 
whether you are in a respectable place 
and later others which make you sure 
that you are not. You really begin to 
enjoy yourself. 

These mystic rites had been observed 


in small theatres on Sunday nights for 
several seasons before rumors of them 
began to drift into the drawing rooms 
of Society. Now the concerts take 
place in concert halls and to “capacity” 
audiences. You can hear the whis- 
pered expressions of rapture when 
something particularly exacerbating is 
performed. Our own musicians are 
now ahead of the foreigners in pro- 
ducing the nerve thrillers. Edgar 
Varese, Carl Ruggles, Aaron Copland, 
these are names to place beside Schén- 
berg and Stravinsky. So you have no 
difficulty, in understanding the con- 
versation of women who have found 
the Charleston and more questionable 
forms of hootch losing their bite. 
“My dear,” said one charming crea- 
ture to another, “it’s positively thrill- 
ing. You never heard such strange 
sounds in your life. They actually 
make your ears jump and even ache. 
Doesn’t this arouse your curiosity, or 
maybe something more? Why, my 
dear, when I first heard some of this 
music, I wanted to scream, and then 
suddenly I found myself laughing. I 
thought I was having the most beauti- 
ful evening of the winter; but do you 
know, Henry actually dragged me out, 
put me in the car and took me home. 
He had the assurance to say I was 
hysterical. ‘To be honest I was; but 
you have to go once or twice before 
you get the habit. Did you every try 
the pipe, dear? If you did, you know 
just what I mean. After you get the 
habit, it is simply wonderful. 

“You don’t have hysterics any 
more; you just get such peculiar sensa- 
tions, quick little spasms of irritation, 
sometimes actual pain shooting down 
your spine and wonder whether you 
ought to go to an osteopath, It’s won- 
derful. Of course my husband scolds 
all the time about it and says he doesn’t 
know what’s the matter with us 
women and that we are always hunt- 
ing for new jolts for our senses, and 
when we can’t find a new pleasure we 
crave a new pain. Anyhow it makes 
no difference because men never do 
understand our ideals.” 

Since the memorable days of the 
prophets we have heard that we ought 
tu chastise our spirits, but it took the 
women to develop the idea into a 
social pleasure. One more blessing 
possibly traceable to Volstead. 

—W. J. HENDERSON 
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METROPOLITAN MONOTYPES 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 
TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, 


HERE is, for instance, The Aesthete. 
He is always on his way to or from a gallery 

And Ancient-Mariner’s friends who pass him jin the street 

With heated demands as to whether or not they have seen 

This or that or the other priceless thing at So-and-So’s. 

He will pop at tea time into a room 

Where a lot of people who do not care whether Hamlet was 
mad or not 

Are talking about bootleggers, bathing suits and Irene Bordoni’s 
bangs 

And try to pick a fight with some poor soul whom he sees first 

About the artistic integrity of the pre-Raphaelites. 

There is always “some damned thing on the mantel-piece” 

Which, however it might have affected Whistler, 

Makes The Aesthete positively sick at his stomach, 

Although he generally manages to put into the latter 

A sizable and representative aggregation of the sandwiches and 
cakes 

Which are being dispensed by deluded hostesses 

To whom a platinum bracelet or a string of pearls means a good 
deal, 

And a piece of old jade against a background of twisted silver 

Exactly what the primrose meant to Peter Bell. 

He loves to turn the Georgian silver upside down 

And announce, with no fear of successful contradiction, 


That it was made by Jabez Daniel or John Schofield. 


You would think that hall marks were of greater significance to 
him 

Than any imprintation which could be made on metal or paper 

Until you happen to lose to him at bridge some evening 

And are obliged to pay by cheque. 

The Aesthete knows exactly where to go 

For the only twenty yards of real Italian red brocade to be had 
in New York, 

And how in the world can you expect any reaction to a new 
polychrome mirror 

From a man who has been looking at seven and eight hundred 
dollar Empire chairs all afternoon? 

Every once in a while he comes away from an auction with a 
homely little box 

Which you view with an alarm that he may be thinking of 
giving it to you for Christmas. 

On rare occasions he throws a late supper, 

At which some sort of special medal should be awarded 

To those guests who manage to eat every bite of Welsh rarebit 

Served to them on pewter plates from Canterbury. 

The Aesthete is convinced that Florence is the only place for 
a gentleman to live, 

And you, if the first premise can be granted, are inclined to 
agree. 

Stay with him, Beauty, as Masefield would certainly put it— 

It’s pretty tough on anybody else who has to do so. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS 


TO MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS, —Bairpv LEonarRD 
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IN TUNE WITH THE FINITE 


TTO KAHN’S interest in art 
() and artists is, after all, his in- 

terest in himself. If he feels 
——he is so courteous a gentleman—that 
you want him to speak of Service or 
similar large-sounding subjects, he will 
do so. And without hypocrisy, even if 
without too great self-knowledge. But 
Service and Power and all the other 
high-pitched capital words are not the 
key to the matter. Kahn is an artist of 
a kind, and he loves his kind. 

If you would see him clear, then, 
you must begin by piercing such ob- 
structions as the Opera, the old New 
and the new Little Theaters, foreign 
decorations, banking and the chorus of 
courtship forever chanted to Wealth. 
These are not alien excrescences upon 
the man; but they too are not the es- 
sence. You must forget as well the 
country estates, the private golf-links, 
even the town residence, cold and un- 
real as a museum. Remote from the 
chilly marble stairs, you come upon a 
room in which two fires are burning. 
One is a painting by Botticelli on the 
wall; the other is a low-lying log in 
the hearth. 

Otto Kahn stands at the tea-table. 
It is the end of the day—the intermis- 
sion between the day of the banker and 
the night of the patron. He pours him- 
self a cup of tea which he forgets to 
drink. He spreads thick jam on thin 
toast, and this he eats with school-boy 
relish. His face is a boy’s; but no lad 
has this ease. The gray of his hair sug- 
gests a careful elegance, rather than 
his age. The rose in the lapel is fresh, 
although the day is old. And Otto 
Kahn is fresh. He seems strange to 
this pompous house; strange to the for- 
midable world of Money which he 
must, after all, have mastered in order 
to be able to play the pleasant lavish 
game that he has made of his life. If 
he talks “seriously”, the chasm grows 
between this amiable utterer of words 
and what you know he is. The hands 
are rather chubby. What grasp have 
they of “ideas”? If you examine these 
hands while he is talking, he will in- 
stinctively hide them in his pockets. 

There is in his smile a kind of 


pleading—for what? in his firm eyes a 
modesty—toward whom! But now, 
his subject grips him. It is “ideas” no 
longer. He talks of life. The boy 
hands clench; the body is harder. The 
open face loses its genial and generous 
inquiry —— becomes sensual, ruthless. 
Here, where was an actor in a stylish 
game, is a man monstrous in self-ab- 
sorption. You begin to understand the 
many mansions, the many theaters. . . 

It is a complex world in which 
Kahn moves; and himself as complex 
as his world. He is fond of telling a 
tale of his beginning. Forty years ago, 








nan SITENGEL 


Otto H. Kahn 


he was a clerk in a banking house in 
Carlsruhe. There were stamps quite 
literally to be licked and to be stuck 
on envelopes. Kahn licked more stamps 
and pasted them more neatly than any 
other clerk. “And so, he became the 
Head of Kuhn, Loeb and the Maecenas 
of our Rome”. Kahn misses the point 
of his tale. This is no efficiency-con- 
fession for the American Magazine. 
In licking stamps, Otto Kahn was not 
more industrious, not more intelligent, 
than the others: he was more artistic. 

The key to the man is a virtuosic 
grace. Grace of harmony and of at- 
homeness. Through the Wall Street 
canyon, Kahn blows like a zephyr. 
Under the looming granite walls, he 
walks with round cheeks. Our world 
is a delirium of electric blares: Kahn’s 
eyes twinkle. Our world is a holocaust 
of dying civilizations, dead millions: 
Kahn knows not of death, he is a 
happy lover, lyrical and unattached. 

Accident, then—irony? his high po- 
sition in this self-same world? Not a 
bit of it. We've got the world wrong. 
Kahn is a better guide than all the sta- 
tistics and all the realistic novels and 
all the communist cartoons. Kahn 
who is canny and sentimental, gener- 
ous and ruthless, sensuous and playful, 
shrewd and immature—Kahn who is 
so good at life, and who—discussing 
what he is and does—can talk such un- 
imaginable nonsense. Like the tight 
rose-bud that tips his morning coat, he 
doth tip Wall Street. But no. The 
analogy is bad. It takes a valet and a 
florist to select the sparkling Jouton- 
niére, This is artifice. One can, with 
violent effort, picture Otto Kahn with- 
out his rose-bud. But the man himself 
is integral of our age. Cut Kahn off 
and you wouid at once see this roman- 
tic childish monster known as the Age 
of International Finance grow an- 
other Kahn to take his place. 

Most men who achieve power do so 
by laborious study of the world they 
aim to conquer, and by ruthless ex- 
cision of those traits in themselves 
which do not chime with their world. 
Not Kahn. He had at the outset the 
qualities, the appetites, the vices to 
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make him what he is. That is why his 
face reveals no struggle. ‘That is why 
he can say sincerely: “I feel as young 
as when I was twenty-five: I hope I 
am not much wiser.” He is not much 
wiser. He ignores the wisdom which 
he does not need. That is why he is 
seldom tired, seldom nervous, usually 
happy. He is at no odds with himself. 
He is this dapper, personablz gentle- 
man—so full of individual judgments 
and tastes and traits; and ways of talk- 
ing and ways of enjoying life. And 
yet, deeply, he is no individual at all: 
he is a swift and lyric symbol of the 
world he thinks he has conquered, He 
is an element of modern life. He is 
fate for once smiling and having a 
whale of a time. 

His story is soon told. Born in 
Mannheim he took to banking, as a 
duck to water. He learned English 
and finance in London, Ere he was 
thirty he was himself, in New York. 
He married into the Kuhn, Loeb clan. 
In 1897, the austere Jacob Schiff, head 
of the House, believer in Jehovah, be- 
liever in family, believer in facts, be- 
liever above all in the eternal warfare 
between the world and the Jew, looked 
at this junior partner, new as a sunrise, 
and had a revelation of the passing of 
his ancient world—of the advent of 
an era that was to sweep, in a parabola 
of brilliance, beyond the realms of his 
eye. 

And Otto Kahn proceeded to ex- 
press himself. This strict self expres- 
sion was to be a conspicuous part in the 
expression of our age. But Kahn did 
not reason it out—not till after the 
fact. He had selected a career ludi- 
crously well-paid beyond the common 
measure. He grew rich. He did not 
grow deluded. Money freed him; and 
Otto Kahn was occasionally sorry that 
he had no God to thank. But he re- 
fused to be shackled by his wealth. 
Money is after all a circulation of the 
blood in the social body. It should be. 
It was, and is, in the youthful life of 
Otto Kahn. It flows: it induces no 
hardening of the arteries. It makes 
Kahn “feel good”. 

And so he spends a nickel every 
morning, to get from his residence at 
Fifth Avenue and Ninety-first Street 
to his office at William and Wall. He 
takes the subway. He chooses this daily 
bath in the populous current because he 
likes currents—because he loves circu- 
lations. For a similar reason, he braves 
the benches of the Provincetown The- 
atre; careers through mixed companies 





of men, women, girls, drinking the 
effervescent wine of their unbottled 
youth. He enjoys this. He does what 
he enjoys. He dictates, probably, more 
personal letters every day than any 
other large man of affairs in a week. 
He is in touch with the romantic, ri- 


bald anarchists of art. Perhaps, they 
make pictures and music no one under- 
stands: at least they’re alive. Kahn 
flows through a processional of con- 
tacts. He needs no intimate friends, 
and he has none. There are too many 
thrilling hearts about, for single- 
hearted devotions. What he loves in 
this pageantry of life is the pageant; 
no wonder money streams lovingly 
through his fingers. 

If you could take a slow moving 
picture of Kahn’s intricate day, you 
would be amazed at its grace. Gesture, 
posture, word and act melt into a uni- 
tary flow. The man is currency, too: 
chemic currency like the instinctive 
life of a flower. So he has blossomed, 
so he will fade. Quietly, pleasantly, 
resigned. And all the rest of him is 
accessory. Of course, he makes in- 
numerable speeches; he has even writ- 
ten books for which such prime fel- 
low-virtuosi as Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote laudatory introductions. Of 
course, he discusses high topics—Fi- 
nance, Politics, the Future of Jazz. 
It’s part of the delicious game. Part 
of it, too, to be a little taken in while 
one plays it. But Kahn is not taken in 
very deeply. The mechanism of a vast 
banking house requires a brain for 
running. Kahn has that kind of 
brain. Banking is a social mechanism. 
The banker needs a mechanic’s brain. 
Like his money world—that weave of 
subtly stressed, interacting, finite 
forces—Kahn’s brain is a machine. It 
has the limitations of a machine. As 
brains go in a world of philosophers, 
scientists and poets, the mechanic’s 
brain is not of a high order. 

But this brain, explaining the wealth 
of Otto Kahn, does not explain the 
man. A subtle, dynamic nostalgia 
moves Kahn into those very realms 
from which his technical mind would 
seem to bar him. It is not true that 
Kahn can give mere cash to artists. He 
has a restless conscience. He is piti- 
fully moved by spiritual effort in these 
realms beyond him. He gives to artists, 
both good and bad, because he gives to 
the impulse of the artist. His wis- 
dom in giving is not to wish to give too 
wisely. Otto Kahn, who has had suc- 
cess, demands his share of failure! If 
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he did not occasionally finance a 
“loafer”—present his own ’cello to a 
musician who disappeared—back the 
wrong artistic horse, he would not be 
the ebullient man he is. 

Of course, Kahn has fun out of his 
importation of Diaghileff, Copeau, 
Gémier, Stanislavsky; out of building 
an Opera; out of equipping ambulant 
art museums. But his most secret joy 
is not here. He holds the center of the 
stage at the Metropolitan auditions 
with a clear, forgivable under-empha- 
sis—since he enjoys it: he foregathers 
the American great at lunch to meet 
the freshest ce) brity from Europe and 
regales them with forgivable plati- 
tudes—-since he enjoys it. But he is at 
his best at home, offering an hour (and 
a check for a year’s leisure) to some 
humble poet. Here, the man’s note is 
not false. For here, in helping, he is 
receiving what he needs. He looks at 
his Italian Primitives, at the illumi- 
nated manuscripts and at the bibelots 
on his Gothic tables with an easier eye. 
He has “atoned”—his word—for his 
wealth. Kahn quotes Oscar Wilde: 
*€ “God shows what he thinks of wealth 
by the people on whom he bestows it.’ 
. . . Perhaps I can give the Divine 
Powers a slightly better opinion.” This 
conscience, this unease, this almost 
wistful, almost humble will to “‘make 
good” some spiritual debt he has never 
analyzed, never consciously acknowl- 
edged—this, added to the banker and 
to the player of life, gives you Otto 
Kahn. 

Sociable, he is alone—a contented 
atom moving through endless provi- 
sional combinations. Replete with ex- 
perience, he is a child at sixty—avid 
and naive. Cannily sure of himself, he 
is cautious and timid. Delicate in man- 
ner, his face reveals the force of his 
will. Favored by fortune and aware of 
his luck, he is bored by gambling, and 
haunted by the mystery of failure. Ac- 
knowledger only of the finite kingdom 
over which he rules, he is the patron 
and the friend of arts whose very end 
is to burst his kingdom asunder. All 
these contradictions to make the ulti- 
mate New Yorker: Mr. Otto Kahn, 
who lunches with the prime minister 
of Babylon and dines with the creator 
of a Word which shall destroy Baby- 
lon, the Minister and Mr. Otto Kahn. 
In the good time he is having, in the 
future he not too unconsciously abets, 
hc proves the youth and mystery of our 
world.—SEarcH-LIGHT 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HANKS to recent publicity, 

Washington’s Birthday promises 
to be an unusual success this year. 
George’s memory will be revered by 
all high-minded people and by the 
drinking, dancing and swearing set. 


The Episcopal bishops have come 
out boldly on both sides of the prohibi- 
tion question. It seems to be another 
of those distressing cases where ortho- 
doctors disagree. 


Mr. Buckner, says the Times, is a 
Nebraskan. Yes, Young Lockinbar 
came out of the west. 


White Plains ministers have hired a 
costly lawyer to fight the agnostics. 
The case should be entitled: ‘“‘Fee 
thinker vs. free thinker.” 


In Little Rock, Arkansas, a pro- 
posed ordinance will bar all publica- 
tions making jokes on such sacred mat- 
ters as prohibition, marriage, legs and 
patriotism. And a step in the right di- 
rection, too. We must put down the 
accursed snicker traffic and close the 





grin mills. We should all be made to 
keep to the straight and narrow face. 


Mussolini is issuing large, defiant 
words to the circumambient cosmos, 
but the impression prevails that the 
boot-shaped country is about to stub its 
Benito. 

* 


This department’s great heart is 
practically broken over the plight of 
the Administration, which asked the 
Senate for a portion of tax reduction 
and got two. Nothing can save us now 
but some eloquent remarks by Silent 
Cal’s garrulous partner, the White 
House spokesman. 

. 


Apparently the President did not 
take kindly to the Senate’s suggestion 
that he make an effort to settle the an- 
thracite strike. Whatever it is, this is 
not a coalition government. 

* 


The Countess of Cathcart has been 
detained while her case is being inves- 
tigated. At this writing her offense is 
not entirely clear, but we have a grave 
suspicion that the Countess forgot to 
bring a letter of introduction to the 
Department of Labor from her pastor. 


There are ten good reasons why the 
Attorney General should promptly 
prosecute the Ward Baking Trust for 
being a combination in restraint of 
trade. The other nine are that it 
doesn’t belong to the Mellon family. 

* 


The Postum Company has not suc- 
ceeded in its efforts to acquire all 
American cereal rights. ‘This liberty- 
loving country will not tolerate any 


autocrat of the breakfast table—except 


Brazil. 
* 


The spirit of Locarno is even more 
permeating than we dared to hope. It 
has reached down as far as the Still- 


mans, 
* 


Japan’s new premier is said to be a 
firm friend of America, The outlook 
on our western exposure is a very pa- 
cific ocean. 

. 

Let us all help the Restaurant Own- 
ers’ Association find a less menial term 
than “waiter”. Certainly we need a 
more realistic word—something to call 
a man who gives you a glass of ice- 
water and then goes off to visit rela- 
tives in Rahway, New Jersey. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF A GREAT MAGAZINE 


Looxinc Back OVER THE Vast History oF THE NEw Yorker With Mr. Eustace TILiLey 


IGHTEEN THIRTY-SEVEN 
—Nineteen Twenty-six! Just 
fifty years. A half-century of 

progress! 

Always THe New Yorker has 
steered its helm straight through the 
shifting seas of events, let the chips 
fall where they may. It has stood 
for all that is fine in American life; 
it has upheld the principles of Wash- 
ington and Stephen Decatur and Dr. 
Cadman. Such a course calls for 
honesty; it calls for courage; it calls 
for truth and it calls for faith and 
it calls for his fiddlers three. Bravo, 
New Yorker! 

As one who has been associated with 
every aspect of THE NEw YorKER 





The burning of the Public Library in 

1903, @ calamity which was avoided by 

THe New Yorker’s vigorous editorial 
policy. 


since it was founded I take delight in 
looking back upon that Manhattan 
Island of the first issue, which was 
printed in pencil on September 14, 
1867. What changes have taken 
place! In those halcyon days, for 
example, a stage-line started at the 
Public Library (destroyed by fire in 
1889, owing to a carelessly-tossed 
cigarette), circled Bryant Park to 
avoid the construction which had just 
started, crossed over to Broadway and 
ran down James G. Blaine, after 
which it was discontinued. Blaine 
was later rebuilt and turned into a 
Child’s Restaurant; and it was here 
that Harry K. Thaw shot Stanford 
White, who built Grant’s Tomb. The 
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The first cover of THe New Yorker, 
posed by Mr. Eustace Tilley himself. 


tomb was demolished the following 
year, owing to the discovery that Grant 
hadn’t died then. 

This, of course, was before the sub- 
way had been heard of; and even if 
it had it wouldn’t have been believed. 
New Yorkers were not so credulous in 
those days; and people used to go about 
from one place to another in horse- 
cars, or old-fashioned barouches, which 
could not go as fast as the modern 
taxis and which consequently got there 
in about half the time. The first ele- 
vated train ran along Sixth Avenue 
from Tony Pastor’s (later Carnegie 
Hall) to the Hudson River, now de- 
molished. At this time the Times 
Square theatre district consisted of a 
few scattered shanties (later Nedick 
Orange Booths), and the parking 
problem was practically nil. “‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose”’ was still running then, and 
another bad feature was the mosqui- 
toes, 

It is hard to associate this simple pic- 
ture of early New York life with the 
great, throbbing metropolis of today; 
but the changes which have taken place 
are inextricably woven with the his- 


Compliments 


of a Friend 





THe New Yorker’s first advertisement, 
printed November 7, 1857. 





tory of THE New Yorker. As New 
York has increased, so has THE New 
YORKER grown from that first modest 
issue—stamped crudely on the back of 
any old scrap of paper that happened 
to be blowing about the office, printed 
by someone sitting down hard on the 
press; and delivered by the editor on 
his own bicycle. Contrast these facts 
with the modern printing press, capable 
of turning out 8,657,000 issues an 
hour. Contrast them, for that matter, 
with “The Making of a Magazine” 
series, and see if I haven’t simply used 
a lot of old stuff over again. 

In this half-century of progress, 
onward, upward, forward, THE New 
YorKER has labored constantly for 
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Andrew Johnson 
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The famous profile of Andrew Johnson, 
im an early issue, which resulted in his 
impeachment in 18 43. 


the good of New York. One of the 
most important works which THE 
New Yorker has accomplished has 
been the enforcement of prohibition in 
this city. By steady campaigning, 
editorials and cartoons, THE New 
YorRKER has succeeded in cleaning up 
bootlegging, preventing the illicit sale 
of liquors in cabarets, and putting a 
stop once and for all to rum running 
in the harbor. Today New York is 
pointed to with pride by the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Bureau in Wash- 
ington as an example of a temperate, 
law-abiding community. In fact, the 
few bottles of liquor on sale in New 
York today may be laid at the door of 
Tue New Yorker. Ask for Charlie. 

The solution of the traffic problem 
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is another work of which THE NEw 


YORKER may be justly proud. The 
present smooth-running ebb and flow 
of New /York’s millions, never 
hurried, never crowded or confused, 
with plenty of parking space for every- 
one, probably on the sidewalk, has been 
due primarily to the vigorous stand of 
this paper. Much of the traffic is be- 
‘ing borne, of course, by those thirteen 
new subways, all of which were built 


as a result of THE New YorkeEr’s 
crusade, The orderly condition of the 
streets, and the degree of safety with 
which one may stoop to tie one’s shoe- 
lace in the center of Times Square, 
testify to the effectiveness of THE 
New YorkEr’s editorial policy. 

This is a history of accomplishment 
of which THE New Yorker may be 
justly proud; for it is safe to say that 
no other paper can claim a similar 
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record. Now, upon the occasion of 
this anniversary, we face another year. 
What, we ask, will be the result of 
this coming twelve-month? What 
will these fifty-two weeks be worth? 
What will be their value, in cold dol- 
lars and cents, to each reader of THE 
New YorKER? 

Probably, at a quick estimate, just 
five dollars, or the price of another 
annual subscription.—Corry Forp 


SUNDAE SCHOOL 


February evening, arid seven deli- 

cate veils of twilight, colored blue 
and violet like the flames which dance 
upon the surface of burning brandy, 
had already descended athwart the 
frosty pinnacles of high Manhattan. 

At a thousand exquisitely-appointed 
tea-tables the ice was melting within 
the chilly silver of the shaker, and 
tinkling its sharp echo to the vivacious 
voices of the young. 

In a fire-lit room composed princi- 
pally of yellow roses, jade-green cush- 
ions and vermilion lacquer a merry 
group of boys and girls were seated, 
their sweet ingenuous faces clustering, 
like a nosegay of flowers, about the 
darling domesticity of pre-war gin. 
Their hostess, a lovely fair-haired girl 
of seventeen summers, whose grave 
and candid eyes were clear as sea- 
water, dispensed the hospitable cheer 
with slender, nonchalant hands. 

“Will you have an Alexander, 
Peter, or do you prefer an eggnog to 
your tea?” asked little Allegra Good- 
heart, for such was the maiden’s pretty 
and appropriate name, leaning towards 
a youth whose fiery red hair lent a 
somewhat ferocious aspect to his in- 
telligently simian countenance. 

‘Alexander, please, Allegra,” re- 
plied Peter rather gruffly, for he was 
still suffering from a slight bronchial 
cold brought on by the Beaux-Arts 
ball. “By the way, have you tried one 
yet @ la Russe, with strawberry jam 
instead of créme de cacao? Its mar- 
velous, I assure you, my dear.” 

“There ought to be some strawberry 
jam somewhere on this tea-table,” said 
Allegra, groping vaguely among the 
canapés of caviare and anchovy. “But 
how about that one that Oswald told 
us about the other night, the one that’s 
so popular among the Harvard fresh- 
men? I can’t remember; was that the 
one that had rice-pudding in it?” 


[: was five o’clock of a fine cool 





“Oh, you mean the kind with va- 
nilla ice-cream, my poor lamb,” in- 
terposed Edwin, a handsome, arrogant 
stripling of the Spanish type. “They’re 
quite old; Jane used to make ’em last 
summer. A ripe pineapple sliced into 
the shaker is an improvement.” 

“Who knows the recipe for a Cal- 
cutta stinger?” inquired a beautiful 
girl with amber eyes, and locks of au- 
tumn leaf-color framing a face like 
spring itself. 

“Just Bacardi, Hildegarde, with 
condensed milk and Major Grey’s 
Chutney; it’s quite simple,” said clever 
Stephen Greaves, his near-sighted eyes 
blinking benignly behind horn-rimmed 
spectacles. “You won’t like it, either; 
it’s too dry for your taste. You’re only 
a kid with a very innocent sweet tooth, 
you don’t really understand good hard 
liquor. ‘This frosted chocolate soda- 
fountain business is ruining my diges- 
tion, and personally I hold you women 
responsible for the decline of decent 
traditional drinking.” 

“Surely you are unfair, dear 
Stephen,” protested Allegra mildly. 
“Did you not yourself discover the 
wonderful possibilities of raspberry ice 
and Scotch? I notice, too, that you 
really like ginger-ale better than 
White Rock for your high-balls, and 
that I believe is the beginning of the 
end. Thence it is but a step to the ex- 
tremest cloying syrups of maple-nut 
Martinis and banana-Bronx splits.” 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” smiled Stephen 
indulgently, watching her slim fingers 
tilt the snow-bloomed shaker above a 
creaming glass. 

“Yes, but I don’t see why a cocktail 
shouldn’t taste delicious and _ look 
charming,” mourned plaintive Milli- 
cent Chymes, opening her large blue 
eyes to a well-nigh incredible size, and 
toying with her replenished goblet of 
Venetian crystal. “I do so like the 
heavenly sunset shades of grenadine, 


and the opalescent effect of absinthe.” 

“T trust that the Ladies Home 
Journal may soon be prevailed upon 
tc publish a monthly page of elegant 
illicit concoctions for the benefit of 
your sex, Milly darling,” said Stephen. 
He spoke with impeccable politeness, 
yet certain of the company suspected 
that his words contained a hint of 
irony, and Allegra laughed, and 
stayed her daintily prodigal touch upon 
the bottle of créme de cacao. 

“This modern approximation of the 
bar to the silver-plated soda-fountain 
can have only one logical result,” 
continued Stephen in a voice of pro- 
found melancholy. “The salt and 
pungent olive must be ousted by the 
tender caramel, and the day may come 
when you will find a dear little fluffy 
marshmallow nestling in the bottom 
of your cocktail glass.” 

“God forbid,” murmured Allegra 
devoutly, raising a pretty teacup of 
pearly pink lustre-ware to her lips. 

“For crying-out-loud, Allegra, are 
you actually drinking tea?” cried sev- 
eral of her companions in horrified 
amazement. They loved Allegra; 
they adored her fragile, fastidious 
grace, but their young intolerant spirits 
were shocked by this apparent evidence 
of perverse eccentricity in one so ex- 
quisitely fair and fine. 

“No,” said Allegra softly, “Do not 
be alarmed, my dear friends. It is true 
that I have not yet learned to like 
Alexanders and Apple-blossoms; my 
widowed father, as you are aware, has 
trained me in the observance of many 
outworn customs and delicate laven- 
dered conventions ungermane to this 
age. I am afraid I am a very silly 
person; you must forgive me if I am 
only an old-fashioned girl at heart. 
That cup,” she blushed to the exact 
color of a china-rose, “that cup con- 
tained an Old-Fashioned Whiskey 
Cocktail!” —Extinor WYLIE 











Murder 


N a drift of snow not far from 

the desperately aristocratic Sutton 

Place, they found, the other morn- 
ing, a dead girl’s body. A bullet or 
two had gone through her fur over- 
coat, and pitched her, quite lifeless, in 
the cold spot where she lay until some- 
body stumbled over her just after 
dawn, About her person there was 
nothing to say who she was or whence 
she had come to find this sudden end. 
She was young, and she was pretty 
after a fashion. And in one pocket 
were the torn bits of a message telling 
her that revenge, for something she 
had done or was threatening to do, was 
close upon her. That was all, except 
that the autopsy showed her to have 
been drunk within the last seven hours. 

Enough there, you will say, to start 
the newspapers off on a thumping mur- 
der story: Pretty girl, mysterious note, 
hidden identity—a hint that she had 
been drugged, a suggestion that she 
had possessed secrets of value to some- 
body. Yet the newspapers did not play 
upon this theme. They began frantic 
attempts to fix a glamour upon the vic- 
tim—a glamour entirely apart from 
the pistol shots in the darkness that left 
her dead in the snow. They suggested 
that she might have been an actress, a 
millionaire’s daughter, at any rate a 
person of some importance. And when 
that failed: when the young woman 
finally was identified as a cabaret 
singer of unimpressive origin, the story 
faded out of the papers. 

And, murder being the sort of crime 
it is, the newspapers plainly used sound 
judgment. They assumed that we 
would not be interested unless the vic- 
tim’s character had some qualities that 
would catch our attention. They as- 
sumed that we would be bored by— 
just another murder, another of those 
stupid, passionate killings growing out 
of cheap drunkenness, a low quarrel, 
a curdling oath or two and a couple 
of blind shots at some running figure. 





For murder, as it generally goes, is 
not the fascinating, exciting crime that 
the fiction people try to make of it. 
Most murders are sordid, repellent af- 
fairs, with two unlovely figures occu- 
pying the whole attention of the spec- 
tator: a gruesome corpse and the image 
of a fleeing, cowed, weepingly regret- 
ful fool, trembling with terror and 
hiding in some hole until the police 
come along to yank him out and hang 
him. 

I speak now of the generality of 
murders, not the occasional crime that, 
by reason of some peculiar circum- 
stance, lifts itself to the stature of an 
intriguing problem. I mean killings 
like that suffered by this trivial little 
cabaret singer. 


EHIND such crimes are none of 

the robust emotions that, consid- 
ered in the abstract, could make a mur- 
der worth doing, or worth reading 
about. Somebody gets mad with some- 
body else, he sees red, and with no 
idea at all of what he is doing, he pulls 
out a pistol and lets fly. In vain, after 
such an incident, does the man who 
takes relish in the queer manifestations 
cf human intelligence look for some- 
thing to justify his interest. No deep 
seated malignity moved the killer; no 
relentless hatred, no imagination at all, 
no crafty thinking. He laid himself 
no plans. He made no deft calculations 
that would enable him to have his will 
of the world, and then live to chuckle 
at his superb cleverness. He is, in short, 
a stupid person with an ungovernable 
temper; and who, alas, can grow con- 
cerned over such an individual or his 
deeds? 

Of such fabric are nearly all mur- 
ders made. Glance at the cadaver pro- 
duced by one or two of them, watch 
the stolid faced detectives knitting up 
their obvious clues, stare at the dumb 
face of a captured killer or two, and 
you will have enough. You will drift 
back to your detective stories, where 
things are more fetchingly arranged. 
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A shrewdly turned robbery, nine 
times out of ten, is a better crime than 
a murder. Cool ambition is its motive, 
rather than wild passion. It must be 
planned long in advance: there must be 
at least two thieves for any pretentious 
job, with the resulting rehearsal of 
parts, dark suspicions of each other’s 
faith, and final trust in each other. 
The escape is prepared before the de- 
tails of the deed itself are prepared. 
Then there is the long wait for the 
moment juste, the quick stroke, a dash, 
the hue and cry—and finally two or 
three entirely cheerful though wary 
fellows, deep in their chosen hiding 
place, fingering their beautiful and 
precious loot. 

Robbery, in short, is a crime of the 
intellect, and murder is simply a crime 
of the base passions. But the story 
tellers have made us believe that no 
detective story is worth listening to un- 
less dear old Mr. Chisholm or the 
charming and mysterious Mlle. Cherie 
is bumped off in the first chapter. And 
so you are likely never to cultivate an 
honest fancy for robberies, but will 
continue to insist on the more violent, 
if less suave fare, of murder. 


ET, to be sure, once in a while 
there breaks upon us a killing of 
strange and captivating ingredients. 
Every now and then some human of 
inspiration and intelligence does an 
enemy to death in a unique and aston- 
ishing fashion, with a bow to the exi- 
gencies of pure drama, and a pretty 
snarling of clues. Then we have an 
enticing tale that is not without some 
of the splendid gusto found in the lore 
of the Medicis and the Borgias. It is 
quite likely that the last of the great 
murderers was gone when the final 
Borgia gave up his barbaric ghost. We 
have not had a killer since who con- 
trived his deeds with so much of devil- 
try and circuitous forethought. 
To be considered perfect—from 
the analytical spectator’s standpoint— 
a murder should be accomplished with 
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these elements foremost: First, the 
murderer should have no overwhelm- 
ing anger for the object of his attack; 
Second, the victim should know some 
time in advance that he is to be killed, 
approximately when, and certainly by 
whom; Third, the murderer should 
allow himself to be generally known 
ac the perpetrator of the deed, and yet 
withhold vital evidence which might 
convict him; and Fourth, there should 
be some subtlety in the accomplishment 
of the slaughter itself. 

There is a fifth element, which is 
rare but highly desirable if it can be 
managed. And that is humor. Humor 
seems to avoid, with studied intent, 
such things as murder cases. And yet 
I recall one instance where it came off 
to perfection, a somewhat grotesque 
perfection, naturally. That is hardly 
to be avoided by the very nature of the 
matter. But it was present in this case. 


REFER, of course, to the celebrated 

New Brunswick affair, when a 
preacher named Hall and his pretty 
choir singer, Mrs. Mills, were killed 
under the old crab apple tree. That, 
I believe, will get into all the books 
dealing with crime, as the classic deed, 
the classic mystery, of this period. 

Here were people prominent enough 
in their circle: citizens of good repute 
and not without intelligence. Also, 
there was the blunt contrast provided 
between their actual souls and the re- 
ligious teaching in which they in- 
dulged. Their sudden and shocking 
end, with its ironic touch of torn love 
notes sprinkled over their bodies, with 
the elaborate investigation, and the ul- 
timate defeat of justice, gave us an in- 
comparable story. True, no weapon 
more subtle than an automatic pistol 
was used, Yet the affair had the virtue 
of being done in the open air, on a 
balmy night, by a dark villain who 
let them know well enough that he 
had come to make an end of them. 


Well, even the blood hounds— 
classic concomitant of the murder case 
—began baying down gloomy lanes 
through that countryside. Men moved 
mysteriously, with the glint of secret 
knowledge in their eyes. Odd ends of 
the local populace were picked up like 
bits of trash and clapped into jail for 
a day or two. The wife of the dead 
man, and the husband of the dead 
woman stood like grim watchmen at 
the hue and cry. Detectives whispered 
behind locked doors, to come out with 
loaded pistols and purposeful eyes, and 
disappear down the road. 

And there was Willy Hall, half-wit 
brother of the preacher, marching at 
the head of the firemen’s parade, 
carrying a huge flag and smiling at all 
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the world: beckoning people aside and 
solving everything for them: a ludi- 
crous and pathetic figure, demanding 
the laughter of the spectators. 

There, also, was the fantastic pig 
woman: a growling anomaly, incredi- 
bly flashed into the brilliant light that 
played about her, crazily firing a shot- 
gun at reporters, what time she was not 
haranguing them upon the virtues of 
her preposterous mule, or whispering 
that she knew the dark truth of the 
tragedy. 

Whoever killed that pair is strolling 
about New Brunswick today, honored, 
unsuspected, nursing in his mad heart 
the glorious secret of his perfect art- 
fulness. He may, indeed, have been a 
master hand at the murdering business, 
some remnant of that old Borgia 
strain. On the contrary, it may be that 
he simply appears artful because of the 
stupidity of the sleuths ranged against 
him, At any rate, so long as the Hall- 
Mills murder remains unsolved, it will 
be a fascinating thing for the curious 
minded to revive. It had the prime ele- 
ments, because a brain was behind it 
that was not moved by a sudden, flam- 
ing impulse, 






UT such cases are too rare to 

please the real devotee of crime 
stories. For every Hall-Mills case, 
there are a thousand in the same frame 
with the killing of the little cabaret 
girl. For every time that a real tech- 
nique is employed, there are a thousand 
times when blunt strength and awk- 
wardness are employed. To the person 
of taste, then, let us again recommend 
the robbery. Let us urge the newspa- 
pers to do more with their stories of 
great thefts, and to jettison the tra- 
dition that a murder is necessarily a 
shivery and arresting story, simply be- 
cause somebody was killed. A great 
robbery is the caviare of crime news. 
A murder, unless phenomenal, is mere- 
ly brown bread.—Morris Markey 
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OH, THAT OCHRE OPUS OVER AT MR. MARTIN BECK’S! ' 


“The Shanghai Gesture” (the sunshine after “Rain”) is Al Wood’s greatest success. One can imagine the 
outcries of happiness in his office when its manuscript reached there with ALL FOUR ACTS laid in a brothel. 
The play now leans heavily on a broken Reed (Miss Florence) for Mrs. Leslie Carter was bribed out of the 
cast somewhere in the suburbs. 
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Play Names in General, 
One in Particular — The 
Butter of “The Jest”—Our 
“Tulu Belle”. 


Bie’ alighting directly on 


“Love "Em and Leave ’Em”, 

the new play at the Sam H. 
Harris Theatre, why not buzz around 
a bit concerning play titles in general? 
From which you may infer that quite 
the best thing about “Love "Em and 
Leave ’Em” is its title. 

Plays have often been made or un- 
made by their names. I can remember 
when they gave Ian Hay’s lovely little 
“Tillie of Bloomsbury”, one of the 
prettiest successes of a recent London 
season, the native tag of “Happy Go 
Lucky”. Whereupon those Broad- 
wayites who were coaxed into the 
house during its few weeks here went 
away glum because they had not seen 
the hoof-and-mouth musical comedy 
they expected. In this great American 
day of slogans, names mean more than 
things to go into programs. This is 
the electric-light age of the drama. 

Eugene O'Neill is probably the 
greatest title colorist the American 
stage has ever known: “The Emperor 
Jones” for instance, “All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Wings”, “Desire Under the 
Elms”, “The Hairy Ape”, “The Great 
God Brown”, ‘Then, all the shorter 
sea pieces, along with “Diff’rent”, and 
“The Dreamy Kid”—what clangor- 
ous and beauty-drenched names they 
are. The fine irony of the names 
“Processional” and “Roger Bloomer” 
admit John Howard Lawson among 
the famous title carvers of the day. 
George Kelly gives you plain assertive 
names; he keeps his wit for the insides 
of his plays. 

Milne is the happiest of Englishmen 
at it. Think of “Mr. Pim Passes By”, 
“The Dover Road” and his more or 
less known one-act play “Wurzel 
Flummery”. Lonsdale’s “The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney”, there’s a fine smil- 





ing title for you. His “Spring Clean- 
ing” was to have been called “By the 
Grace of God”—and why wasn’t it? 
His gem, of course, is “Aren’t We 
All?”. Arlen so loves his titles that 
he brings them over from book covers 
to paste them on the slightly damp, em- 
barrassed hrows of his plays. 

The Frenchmen have an anatomical 
gift in titles. For instance, Henry 
Kistemaecker’s new comedy “La Nuit 
Est 4 Nous”, and “La Revue Sans 
Chemise” which, as a matter of fact, 
never quite lived down to its title. 


HIS, for no reason at all, brings 

us back to “Love "Em and Leave 
’Em”. Here is a comedy of the im- 
possible everyday, written by George 
Abbott and John V. A. Weaver. It is 
all about a little group of department 
store employees, who live in a lower 
West Side boarding house, play at 
craps and at love and end up by giving 
a pageant. They are very dumb about 
it in a smart way, and often amusing. 
Between them, the collaborating au- 
thors have hit upon a grand last line— 
and a few others. Their story is light 
but not so fluffy as scrappy. The whip 
of their wise-cracks flicks back and 
forth through very thin air. 

Florence Johns does some happily 
earnest acting as one of those shelter- 
ing elder sisters and Donald Meek is 
just as funny as he always is at the 
business of bald-headed old rapscal- 
lions. But Mr. Weaver’s title, twice- 
told in plays of his writing, still re- 
mains the best of it. Love it and leave 
it at that. 


T had been rumored—in fact, con- 

cerning “Lulu Belle” a_ vastly 
profitable lot of things had been ru- 
mored. “Lulu Belle” is the new play 
for Lenore Ulric, largely produced by 
Mr. Belasco at his theatre. Edward 
Sheldon and Charles MacArthur 
wrote it, and they and Miss Ulric and 
Mr. Belasco and the biggest number 








of supers south of 135th Street suc- 
ceed in giving you a rough, tough, loud 
and lurid burnt-sugar-daddy sort of an 
evening. Much realism, outdoors and 
indoors, in San Juan Hill slums, Har- 
lem cabaret and Parisian boudoir. 
Much loose talk in the name of real- 
ism, petting in the dark and killing in 
the open. Successfully cheap, blatant; 
anyhow picturesque. A terribly writ- 
ten piece, swankily and Belascishly 
staged. An unashamed chunk of 
commerce. 

Miss Ulric plays a darktown Kiki, 
Charlestoning her sloe-eyed way from 
the gutter to the role of a royal rage 
of Europe. Of course, her first love 
turns up to batter her to death—and 
only Bizet’s music is missing. Henry 
Hull is excellent as the mulatto Don 
Jose. Save a taxi fare and see Har- 
lem in the midst of Times Square. 
Harlem in operatic terms, that is. If 
Puccini were only alive there would 
soon be the inevitable annual an- 
nouncement that he was going to make 
an opera of it. 


RTHUR HOPKINS revives 

“The Jest”. This will mean a 
great deal to the I-Remember Club. 
Also, it will encourage other producers 
to take their backs away from the wall 
and march in the parade of revivals of 
plays which have been celebrated dur- 
ing the last decade. “The Jest” was 
one Barrymore’s meat and another 
Barrymore’s poison. Here it is at the 
same Plymouth Theatre which saw it 
seven years ago. 

Benelli, the Italian playwright, has 
written nobler things than ““The Jest”. 
None better known, however, in 
America, especially now that Giordano 
has set “The Jest” to vocal squeals 
and orchestral trumpetings. In fact, 
its sudden appearance as a blessing to 
the Metropolitan box office must have 
been one of Mr. Hopkins’ reminders 
of a gorgeous old lot of Robert Ed- 


mond Jones scenery in the storehouse 








and a still potent script in the desk 
drawer. 

“The Jest” has lost none of its sul- 
phurous, blood-colored flavor; it is still 
a play which succeeds, foul means or 
fair, in terrorizing, sickening, up- 
ending its audience. A bestial beauty 
it undoubtedly has; a heroism of back- 
lashes and horrible delirium. In form 
it is amazingly direct. Every situation 
in it is actor proof. Not a line goes 
for naught. Even Basil Sydney can- 
not render a single one of them point- 
less. 

Mr. Sydney (to his credit) does not 
ape the memory of John Barrymore in 
“The Jest”. Whatever he does not 
accomplish is his own_ present-day 
affair. He enunciates admirably. He 
comports himself with orator’s aplomb. 
To me he seemed unmoving and un- 
moved, and sometimes grotesque. 

He who followed Lionel Barry- 
more as the Neri of the original cast 
and who, so they say, often galloped 
home with those performances— 
Alphonz Ethier—is the Neri now. 
He gives a fine, lusty, whole-throated 
characterization. Violet Heming now 
plays the fictional Fornarina of the 
affair, plays her prettily enough. 


pradhadnqenay the two plays which 
opened up on the latest Monday 
evening, whichever you had chosen to 
go to, it would surely have been the 


Happy, happy days in Polynesia. 





Flaherty’s idyllic film Moana. 


“The Beaten Track” or ‘““The 
Ad- 


lesser. 
Jay Walker”, take your choice. 
vice can favor neither of them. 

“The Jay Walker” is the work of a 
lady scenarist who wants another sort 
of stage to conquer, Olga Printzlau by 
name. So she has collected into one 
unhappy Harlem family a barber, a 
garageman, a cloakroom girl and a 
traffic officer, and goes a great deal 
out of everybody’s way to prove that 
the wages of sin are just what they 
were in the days before sin was union- 
ized. Her drama is bad enough, and 
the acting of it worse. A diva pro- 
grammed as Mary Daniel displaces a 
great deal of air, and is at least physi- 
cally conspicuous. This all happens at 
the Klaw. 


HE BEATEN TRACK”, which 

a management in an evidently 
defensive mood has chosen to put into 
a theatre known as The Frolic, has 
much better—in fact, the very best of 
—intentions. It is a lumbering, 
gentle-minded allegory of the impor- 
tant things of life as summed up by 
the late Elbert Hubbard of Aurora and 
now just realized by J. O. Francis of 
Wales. A brighter Welsh play of 
Mr. Francis’s, “Change”, was played 
here for a little while some years ago. 
In this one, Death, dressed as a grave- 
digger, is forever looking on, tuning 
in and calling his spade a spade. So, 


Pe’a, noted tree-shinner, tossing cocoanuts to the husky Moana and 
that superlative maid, Fa’angase, in preparation for the grand feast to come. As recorded in Mr. Robert 


of course, there has to be a dear old 
lady in it who has to die in time to 
bring the final curtain down. Which 
is none too early. ‘The cast is said to 
be all Welsh, and I leave it to the 
Taffies to dissect their dialects. 

—G. W. G. 


o 
POEM ABOUT DINING OUT 


Consider the man who nocturnally 
roisters—living is just a succes- 
sion of oysters. 

His lily palm is never the hand which 
grapples a pickle or fondles a 
sandwich. 

Nightly his collar in satin he muffles 
—he eats only pate de fois gras 
and truffles. 

Somnolent he till a quarter of seven— 
then his wit sparks like the pave- 
ment of Heaven. 

Liquor he drinks and he’l] frequently 
test yours—speeches he makes 
with most eloquent gestures. 

Knows he each poet and actor and 
artist—all of his friends are the 
gayest and smartest. 

I think myself that few things could 
be finer—cheers for the semi- 
professional diner.—P. G. W. 


If ex-Colonel Mitchell makes a suc- 
cess of his lecture tour, the logical next 
step would be the stage. Perhaps a 
musical play, ““Aeronaughty-naughty”. 
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SERVICE 


HE distinguishing mark of 
the perfect home, hotel, 
club or business. The comple- 
ment to perfect appointment in 
every field is achieved in the 
motor world by Hulett Service. 

Broadway Service—unique 

in its convenient 

location. Service 

that doesn’t drag 

you into the cob- 

blestoned regions 

of the North 

River, past dark 
alleys, nor across to Long Island 
City. Service where and when 
and as you want it; in your mil- 
lion-dollar plant. (Right in the 
heart and hum of New York 
—on Broadway at 62nd 
Street.) 

After you have bought speed 
and power—plus 4-brake safety 
and cushion comfort balloons 
that make for miles of smiles; 
after you get the “one-shot” oil- 


ing system that kills the imps of 
—— > Fe. wear and tear—then think of 


LR service— 
a 
| 
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AHULETT 


Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATED 


1884 Broadway at 62nd St. 
NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL WINTER 
RATES 
K K 
Drive in today—NOW—be 
ahead of the Spring rush— 
and assure your summer en- 
joyment of day-in and day- 
out driving. 












































Villa 
Venice 
“Number 10” 

East 


Sixtieth 
Street 


EW YORK’S 
East Side 
Colony is peculiarly 
fortunate to have at 
last a tryst in and of 
its own environment 
—Villa Venice. 


It has a unique and 
continental atmos- 
phere. The music is 
by Emil Coleman. 
Combined with this 
is its unprecedented 
innovation of mak- 
ing no cover charges. 
The person and not 
the purse is stressed. 


This evening, or any 
other evening after 
the theatre — come 
to the Villa Venice, 
‘‘Number 10’’ East 
Sixtieth Street. 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


The age of wonders, and 
wonders for their age. 


F there is anything more distressing 
i than a three-year-old Charleston 

dancer, it is a six-year-old pianist 
battling with a Chopin Scherzo or a 
seven-year-old fiddler hurtling into a 
Mozart concerto. ‘There is a law, it 
is said, which prohibits children from 
singing and dancing in public, but, un- 
fortunately, nobody has clamped a lid 
on kiddies, tots, little angels, darlings 
and other immature nuisances who 
fool with musical instruments in full 
view of the populace. ‘This season 
has been particularly opulent in such 
spectacles, and whenever anyone has 
demurred, some soft-headed critic has 
replied that Mozart played a mean 
piano before he could talk, Perhaps 
there is an excuse for these exhibitions, 
but it is an excuse which has no rela- 
tion to music. It may be necessary 
for children to perform in concert 
halls to acquire funds for their educa- 
tion, but why can’t the funds be col- 
lected without a precocious exposition 
of a Beethoven sonata! 


CCASIONALLY a tiny per- 

former may be interesting, but 
only when he fits into a picture. The 
eight-year-old Oscar Shumsky, for in- 
stance, who played a movement of a 
Boccherini violin concerto at a Phil- 
harmonic Children’s Concert, was im- 
mensely stimulating to his young 
listeners. His ten minute session was 
sufficient to convince anyone that the 
boy had the makings of a corking 
fiddler and his healthy self-assurance 
was ample evidence that his guides 
were leading him in normal ways of 
development. Young Shumsky is en- 
tirely too good to be heard again until 
he is ready to step out on hisown. On 
the other hand, there was rather a dis- 
graceful bit of exploitation one Sun- 
day night recently of a contemporary 
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of Oscar, also a prodigiously gifted 
boy, who was put through a two-hour 
program of taxing music. 


NE of the few intelligent intro- 

ductory recitals engineered of 
past years was that of another young 
fiddler, Miss Adeline Masino, who, 
however, is about twice as old as 
Master Shumsky. Miss Masino is a 
pupil of Sam Franko, and it was 
obvious that Mr. Franko had arranged 
the program, which was a masterpiece 
of its sort. Miss Masino was no* 
backed against the “Vitali Chaconne”, 
the Paganini “D Major Concerto” 
and two groups of unmusical display 
lucubrations; she was presented in a 
charming little sonata of Eccles (a son 
of the picturesque Solomon Eagle), a 
Rode concerto, and an assortment of 
relatively unhackneyed shorter com- 
positions, 

Miss Masino’s performance made 
delightful listening, for she was com- 
pletely in command of the music and 
it was music worth mastering. She 
prefaced each selection with a shy 
little smile and was so unversed in the 
customary stage routine that she 
handed her instrument to her accom- 
panist for safe-keeping while she ad- 
justed an unruly strand of her bobbed 
hair. Miss Masino could afford to 
remain in seclusion for a few years 
until her art ripens; but if she con- 
tinues to play publicly, no harm will 
be done, for she already can play the 
rosin off most fiddlers. 


LTHOUGH there have been 
about a dozen baby instrumental- 
ists, there has been a scarcity of 
embryonic vocalists, and the only one 
in the offing is Miss Marion Talley, 
whose debut at the Metropolitan pre- 
sumably took place while the presses 
were tossing off this article for you. 
Miss Talley is somewhere around 
seventeen, but she is by no means the 
youngest prima donna ever to de- 
light, if she does, a New York au- 
dience. ‘There was, for example, 
Patti, and there also was Malibran, 
who died at an age when many so- 
pranos are still singing in auditions. 
—R. A. S. 
° 
IF I WERE KING 
I’d reconcile 
Each taxi meter 
To the mile, 
Have every cheater 
Jailed a while— 
What could be sweeter! 
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THEY BROADCAST THEIR REMARKABLE 


EXPERIENCES 


How thousands conquered constipation, 

corrected skin and stomach disorders 

found vitality undreamed-of— 
through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,”’ not a medicine in any 


sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathar- 
tics give only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal muscles and 
makes them healthy and active. And day 
by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or 
milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. For 
constipation especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Buy several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating 
it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health, Health Research 
Dept. Y-13. The. Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York 


““YEARS IN FIRE SALVAGE WORK had taken toll of 
my vitality. Indigestion threatened to become chronic. I 
gave Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial. Little by little I began to 











































**I WAS NOT EXACTLY SICK 
but I was tired and listless, no 
appetite, eyes dull and my skin 
sallow and unattractive. A neg- 
lect to keep my system in condi- 
tion led to constipation. Then I 
began eating Fleischmann’sY east. 
After six weeks I was in love with 
life. I ate whatever I pleased and 
was never bothered with consti- 
pation. Eyes and complexion im- 
proved. Each day finds me on my 
toes.” Littian Horrman, 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


““BEING A RUSSIAN NOBLE- 


WOMAN, refugee of the Revolu- 
tion, I reached Canada a complete 
nervous wreck. I had nointerest in 
life. Once, buying provisions, saw 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Cakes and 
tried them as nourishment. I ate 
three cakes daily. First cameinter- 
est in my life, then in about three 
weeks, a new calm. I make a deep 
Russian bow to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast-the marvelous nerve-food.” 

Anna DE Lozina-Losinsky, 
Toronto, CANADA 















THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up 
the entire system—aids digestion 
—clears the skin—banishes con- 
stipation. Start eating it today | 









see results. My attacks of indigestion became less frequent 
—then disappeared entirely. I gained daily in energy. 
Yeast seemed to tone up my whole system.” 

Witiram Curran, Inpranapouis, Inp, 


Semi- 
Annual 


Sale 


AT OUR DOWNTOWN 
STORE ONLY 


Spalding Sportswear 
at cost or less 


—_—_———— 


Men’s Golf Stockings 


Finest Imported 
and Domestic 
weaves. 1118 pairs. 
For immediate 
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Light weights. 
Many exclusive 
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Pa patterns. 
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$5 and $7.50 
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Golf Caps 
A limited number 


of tweeds and homespuns. 
Regularly $1.75 up to $3 
Now $] and $1.50 

cAnd in our” Bar :ain Basement” a 


special sale of wear ng apparel worthy 
of note. cAt prices 33 “4% to 50% less. 
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Nassau Street (at Ann) ce 
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AVE you heard that the crime 

wave is ended?” said my friend 
Billings, helping himself to a handful 
of my best cigars. 

“Which crime wave?” I asked. 
“This week’s, last week’s—?” 

“Crime has been abolished,” said 
Billings. ““They’re going to disband 
the police force and turn all the pris- 
ons into public libraries.” 

“Tt’s news to me,” I said. 

“It’s the Marshall Stillman move- 
ment,” said Billings, “and the plan is 
so simple that it’s surprising no one 
ever thought of it before. All you 
have to do is buy a button. If you sub- 
scribe five hundred dollars you get a 
gold button, two hundred and fifty 
dollars a silver button; then they have 
red, white and green buttons for lesser 
amounts. Here it is in the New York 
Times: ‘Each member will also receive 
a card bearing his name, the year it 
was issued, and the emblem of the 
movement. On the back of the card 
appear these instructions: If bandits 
should attack you, state that you are a 
member of the Marshall Stillman 
Movement. Show your shield and card 
if possible.’ Simple isn’t it?” 

“I think simple describes it exactly,” 
I replied. 

“Everybody of importance is behind 
it,” said Billings. “Even Judge Gus- 
tave Hartman has endorsed it.” 

“It’s going to be tough on the ban- 
dits,” I said. 

“Tt certainly is,” said Billings. 
“Why only yesterday a friend of 
mine, Red Gratz, who used to be a 
rather successful bandit was complain- 
ing to me about it. The poor fellow 
went out the other night to earn a few 
dollars for his wife and kiddies. He 
met a man and woman and, as Red de- 
scribed it, the woman was decorated 
with jewelry like a Christmas tree. 

“Stick ’em up,’ Red said, pushing 
his gat up against the man’s shirt front. 
‘T’ll glecly comply,’ said the man, ‘but 
I wish to call your attention to the 
gold button my wife is wearing, and 
the silver button in my lapel indicating 
that we both are members in good 
standing of the Marshall Stillman 
movement.’ Poor Red hesitated for a 
minute, apologized, and then contin- 
ued on his way. The next fellow Red 
tackled had on a green button, then 
he ran into two reds and a white.” 

“Pretty tough,” I murmured. 
“You said it,” said Billings. “The 


BILLINGS BUYS A BUTTON 
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poor fellow was desperate. There was 
his sick wife at home with the kiddies; 
the night half gone and not a cent yet. 
So Red decided to take no chances with 
his next victim and when he saw an 
affluent looking man on a side street he 
slipped up behind him, and before the 
man had time to say ‘button’ Red 
crowned him with his blackjack.” 

“Tt sounds like a happy ending.” 

“Red knelt down beside his victim 
and quickly searched through his 
pockets. Sure enough, there was a big 
fat wallet that he could tell from the 
feel was packed with bank notes. ‘Ah, 
medicine for the wife,’ he exclaimed 
joyously. ‘Food and toys for the kid- 
dies.’ He opened the wallet to count 
the contents—” 

“Ves ,? 

“And there on the top of a pile of 
yellow backs was a card of member- 
ship in the Stillman movement.” 

““You’re breaking my heart,” I said. 

“You can imagine the poor fellow’s 
feelings. There was at least ten thou- 
sand dollars in the wallet. ‘I could 
tear up the card and no one would ever 
be the wiser,’ said Red to himself. He 
seized the card in his fingers and was 
just about to tear it into little pieces 
when something happened, From the 
church across the street there came the 
pealing of an organ, great somber ma- 
jestic chords that brought back memo- 
ries of his innocent childhood in New 
England. ‘No,’ said Red, ‘this man 
has paid five dollars to the Marshall 
Stillman Movement, indicating his 
sympathy with men of the underworld 
who are trying to lead a better life. If 
I tore up his card what would my dear 
old mother say? What would Justice 
Gustave Hartman say? I'll be damned 
if I will!’ he exclaimed.” 

“Good for him,” I said. 

“Of course Red couldn’t leave a 
man lying in the street who was such 
a good friend to the underworld,” 
said Billings, “so he called a passing 
taxi, put his victim in and drove home 
with him so that he’d surely be safe. 
The taxi took his last nickel, so the 
next day Red came to my office to 
borrow a dollar.” 

“T hope you gave it to him,” I said. 

“T did,” said Billings. “Red told 
me that he was going to get out of the 
bandit business. It was no profession 
for a man with a heart. He said he 
was going to try to get a job as a pro- 
hibition agent.”"—Newman Levy 
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PAUL POIRET 


43, Avenue Victor Emmanuel II] 
1, Rond Point des Champs-Elysées 
PARIS 









The 


Water Tower 


NM anonymous correspondent recently 
asked us what this column was sup- 
posed to be all about and the question 
seems quite pertinent enough to merit a 
public answer. 





Dear Sir: 
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Very truly yours, 
The Aquazone Corporation. 


* * * 


P. S.—You can get it almost anywhere on 
Broadway and from most good hotels, 
clubs, and restaurants throughout New 
York City. Grocers and druggists too. 


VANDERBILT 6 
Advertisement. 434 








THE 
Pe ART 
GALLERIES 


Eight out of every ten are 
born blind and never find it 
out—Here come the fire 
engines! 


E have petitioned the fire com- 
missioner to allow us to paint 
our running gear red and to 


carry a clanging bell. We will then 
tear through the streets hoping that 
many will follow, and when we have 
gathered a sufficient crowd we will 
duck into an art gallery. We are very 
much excited about this being called 
art and the turning of a year has not 
lessened our childish enthusiasm. But 
our zeal has way outrun our vocabu- 
lary and there is no way to let you 
know that we are tearing our hair, 
crawling on our knees and crying 
wolf, wolf, and we don’t mean maybe. 

We had best stick to the fire engine 
device. This week, anyway. For if 
ever there were a raging, blazing soul 
mounting to the skies it is that of 
Georgia O’Keefe. You can see it in 
all its uninhibited glory these weeks at 
Stieglitz, Room 303. Yes, you can 
even see it if you are among the eight 
of the ten born blind. One O’Keefe 
hung in the Grand Central Station 
would even halt the home-going com- 
muters. Here you will find fifty, 
count ’em, fifty; you will do well to 
grasp a rail or a chair and look at them 
one by one. Brother Stieglitz, we im- 
agine, will have some days of rest. 
No longer will he have to answer the 
fatuous: ‘What do they mean?” For 
they mean nothing, except beauty. 

Or, on the other hand, they may 
mean everything. One holding to 
the Emersonian creed of equity in 
all things can see here the magnificent 
levelling of nature. To this purpose 
the wiry young girl sat in her black 
dress in the drab school house, trying 
to teach the youth as she looked off 
across the Texas plains. All the color, 
all the beauty of form, denied her 
those years are here. Coming upon 
O’Keefe for the first time one must 
feel that it is some sort of phantasy 
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or dream. It seems not to be real 
because it is so joyous; surely if the 
authorities knew they would pass laws 
against Georgia O’Keefe, take away 
her magic tubes and her brushes. 
Americans, with their eyes on success, 
must not be dazed by the unproductive 
glory of unmoral beauty. It might 
make them question the radiance of 
their legended goal. 


OLLOW us from O'Keefe to 

Rockwell Kent, if you will. He 
has a fine show at Weyhe’s gallery of 
water colors, a medium he has worked 
in only recently. Always the great 
poet, Kent has a softer texture and a 
greater serenity in these paintings. 
There is a fine balance in all of them, 
a rhythm that is as true as that in 
measured music. And there is a good 
deal of music in Kent, mystical, half- 
heard tones that seem to come and go. 
The Kent show sold rapidly and the 
red stars were going up the first day 
on the water colors. In addition there 
are woodcuts and lithographs. 


OUNG Valentine Dudensing, 
leaving the parent plant starts 
a new gallery on his own. It is 
situated at forty-three East Fifty- 
seventh and is blue and silver and 
tricky to the last degree. Mr. Duden- 
sing will dwell with the moderns and 
hopes you will share his enthusiasms, 
which are in the right direction. His 
first show is Foujita, a Japanese who 
draws perfectly after the manner of 
his honorable ancestors. They have a 
fine marble quality, white nudes on 
grayish silken canvas. Then there are 
his cats which have some fun in them 
and are not so laden with the austerity 
of their ancestors. 


HOMAS H. BENTON we 

have seen about here and there 
and he now comes to your attention in 
a full show at the Artists’ Gallery. 
There being so many so named, we 
will add, the one at the rear of the 
book store at Fifty-one East Sixtieth. 
Benton is the one who paints the New 
Englander in the image of Cal Coo- 
lidge. He also paints in series and 
alas some of his things are said to 
have Meaning. In spite of that we 
like him, especially in his experimenta- 
tion with the Dove school and even 
more so in his little sketches of the 
scenes he later elaborates. 


HE Grand Central Galleries are 
brought to your notice mainly 
because they have been trapped again. 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW 
of the SALON IN WHICH 
the SMART NEW YORKER 
HAS FOUND the SECRET 
of PERPETUAL BEAUTY 


| sien HERE you go you see them—these 
delightful New York women—perfectly 
groomed, faultlessly dressed, radiantly lovely— 
the most youthful and the most charming women 
in the world. You see them dancing at the Mira- 
dor, shopping on the Avenue, rushing through an 
amazing round of social and often business enter- 
prises and yet ceaseless activity in all kinds of 
weather and at all hours of the day and night has 
not left its telltale stamp upon their faces. 

The secret is the Salon of Primrose House where 
science, and high ideals of beauty practically ap- 
plied have united to preserve the precious heritage 
of youth. 


Delightful treatments in this famous salon for 
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Treatments 
By Appointment 


Telephone 
Plaza 5347 
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removing the marks of late hours, of the social 
round, of illness and worry, of years, administered 
by the skillful hands of the staff—all of them grad- 
uate registered nurses—will convince you that 
the promise of renewed youth is not an empty one. 
Or you may employ the home treatments which 
Primrose House has prepared to save the time of 
busy women and which are most satisfying in their 
results. 


Primrose House preparations can be obtained at 
the leading department stores and shops. And a 
fascinating little booklet “‘Here Dwells Youth,” 
describing the methods of caring for and beautify- 
ing the skin, hands, and hair will be mailed to you 
free on request. 





SEAST52™ST. New Yorn, 


DepaRTMENT N-1 
















































Special Facilites for Women 


OU can conveniently combine atten- 
tion to banking matters with your 
shopping and other activities in the mid- 


town section, when you have an account 
at this Office. 


The quiet atmosphere of our Women’s 
Banking Department removes you com- 
pletely from the city’s hurry and bustle. 
Tellers’ windows are especially set apart 
for our women depositors and prompt and 
courteous service is assured. 


fifth —Avenue Office 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Cfifth Avenue 6 44% Street 
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Only half so, as the modern pictures 
sneaked into their emporium were put 
in the secret room, marked L. and M.; 
these letters we have concluded stand 
for Lost and Mourned. Anyway the 
occasion is the Italian exhibition of 
modern art, by modern, meaning con- 
temporaneous. For little of it is mod- 
ern, and that hidden in the last room, 
as we said before. But we do want 
you to find it, if you go at all, for 
there the most of the scant interest of 
this show lies. The Italians have gone 
further with the fourth dimensional 
painting than any of the other schools 
and there are some good samples in- 
cluded. Of the others we believe we 
liked the technique of Antonio Donghi 
and the treatment of Amedeo Modi- 
gliani. The admission is as usual, one 
dollar, this gallery being alone in the 
field of those who charge for esthetics. 


ANIELS we visited, out of habit. 

He also promises a new show but 
is a reluctant dealer who would rather 
dwell with his old friends than ask 
any stranger in. And we can under- 
stand that, his friends being Demuth, 
Dickinson, Spencer and a thrilling 
new visitor called Knath. Other 
places we walked without much result. 
Many, they say, attend the Leverhulme 
auctions. Senor Lopez Mesquita is 
grandly announced by the Reinhardt 
Galleries. The engraved card states 
“by the special permission of His 
Majesty, the King of Spain”. We, 
for one, stayed away, being a demo- 
crat and afraid of kings. ‘The Inde- 
pendent circus is coming soon and so 
is the Whitney. ‘There are several 
weeks of snow and art ahead of us yet, 
it seems. 


F you can, persuade Brummer to 

show the rooms where he keeps the 
Quinn collection. The old guard in- 
sist that the show at the Art Center 
was sadly misrepresentative—that the 
ninety pieces there displayed gave no 
indication of the great range of 
Quinn’s picking among 6,000. Brum- 
mer, who will handle the sales, has the 
rest of the lot. Rousseau, for one, cer- 
tainly is better represented at Brum- 
mer’s than he was in the open show. 
And naturally if you like any of the 
moderns you will like more of them. 
And Weyhe, by the way, has a beauti- 
ful catalogue of the Quinn collection 
which will sell at less than cost price 
— $2.00; donated they say by a friend 
of the great collector.—M. P. 
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Paris - 


Modéles dcposes 





‘LHe woman of taste wants to be 
fashionable, but does not wish to 
dress like everyone. Myrbor knows 
how to interpret all the various 
silhouettes and bring out the per- 
sonality of each one. 


MyRBoR 

















The 
BIG BROTHER 
of ABUNDANCE 


ANOTHER ESSAY ON ORPHOS, THE 

GREATEST IMPROVEMENT IN DENTI- 

FRICES SINCE TOOTH POWDER GAVE 
WAY TO PASTE 


By JAMES WALLEN 





Ricuarp HARDING DAVIS, man of 
letters and of the world, was the American 
gentleman to the tip of his correct gloves. 


Dick Davis knew the rules of life’s fencing 
school and he could always win obeying 
them. He was the big brother of abundance 
—the generous friend and gracious foe. 


Groomed in body as he was schooled in 
mind, Richard Harding Davis was an excel- 
lent example for us all. He made of mere 
living a fine art. 


The ambitious man uses Orphos because 
it keeps him mouth-perfect, an absolute 
requisite to feminine favor and masculine 
preferment. 


Orphos removes tartar in its first soft, sticky 
state before it solidifies into a concrete that 
creeps under the gums like a bayonet squad 
to slash tissue and loosen teeth. 


Orphos should be used at night, because 
in an hour of sleep more tartar hardens 
than in all the day. And to be a big brother 
of abundance, pile your brush high with 
Orphos again in the morning. 


5S ar) 
THE CORRECT 
TOOTH pasTE 
Al Last 


To be had wherever Drugs 
and Toilet Goods are sold 


ORPHOS CoO., INC. 


22 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, LACkawanna 2207 
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THE NEW YORKER 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS WHICH WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS ARE 
GIVEN ON PAGE 48. 


1. What hotel stands on the former 
site of a great university? 

2. What is the name of the train- 
ing ship that lies off Riverside Drive? 

3. At what all night restaurant can 
you purchase perfumery? 

4. In what building is it customary 
for the business men to wear bou- 
tonniéres? 

5. At what well known hotel is it 
impossible to get a shave? 

6. What Italian restaurant in the 
West Forties contains a bird in a 
gilded cage? 

7. From what chop suey restaurant 
can you see the statue of a famous 
explorer? 

8. At what Madison Avenue restau- 
rant, below Fiftieth Street, do they 
forbid tipping and add ten per cent. to 
your bill for service? 

9. What single street consists almost 
entirely of studios? 

10. In what theatre is there a rising 
and falling orchestra pit! 


LOVESICK RHYMES 


Had I been born a pretty miss, 

I would not be too hard to kiss. 

The lad would all his coaxings spend, 
And to the task all efforts bend, 

But he would get it in the end. 


Were I a very shapely maid, 

I would not be extremely staid, 

I'd sit with my brief skirt pulled high, 
My legs so crossed to draw the eye, 
And cheer the solemn passersby. 


Had I been born a lass, instead, 
A kindly life I would have led. 

I would not have been needless coy, 
I would have been a source of joy, 
And cheered a very lovesick boy. 


Were [ a girl, I would be bold, 

I would not be too hard to hold. 

At first resisting every case, 

I'd voice my fears of shamed disgrace, 

Then fall into his fond embrace. 
—JosE SCHORR 


The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can 
make it in a par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, pop? 
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1165 Fifth Avenue 
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8 ROOMS 
3 baths 


9 ROOMS 
3 baths 


with a few duplex 
apartments 


Maintenance charges 
guaranteed not to in- 
crease between now 
and 1932. Should 
such charges decrease 
between now and 
1932, the tenant- 
owners will receive 
the benefit of such 


decrease. 





The Popularity 


of these rare apartments 
is unabating. And they 
are selling to people 
whom you will welcome 
as desirable co-tenants. 


Fifteen stories of archi- 
tectural beauty, with the 
glories of Central Park 
spread before it. 


Apartments that glorify 
the fine art of modern 
building genius—spacious 
rooms, delightfully 
grouped. 

Ready Summer 1926. 
Price range from $16,000. 


J. E.R. CARPENTER, Architect 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON 
& COMPANY, Incorporated 
Builders 


For plans and particulars 
apply to 


FFAse & Etuiman 


Selling and Managing Agents 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 


Branch 660 Madison Avenue 
at. 60th Street 





340 Madison Ave. 


650 Madison Avenue 























Going! 
Going! 


You will understand the 
popularity of these apart- 
ments once you have seen 
them. In a new 9-story 
building, in the Grand 
Central zone at 


147 
East 
50°* St. 


5 ROOMS 
2 baths 
from $2700 


6 ROOMS 
3 baths 
from $3200 


Southern exposure, every 
service. Representative 
on premises. Ready now. 
Plans on request. 


Murray Hill 6209 
BRANCH: 


at 60th Street 











































































NORTH CORNER OF 98th STREET 


So Many Would Like 
To Live On 
Upper Fifth Avenue 


The indisputable advantages of this 
section—the quiet, the beauty of 
Central Park opposite, the moderate 
prices—have aroused the interest of 
many people. 


Unfortunately the available apart- 
ments are limited. The 6, 8 and 9 
room Apartments at 1170 Fifth 
Avenue will probably all be sold 
when the building is completed in 
September. 

Many are inquiring now about 
the floor plans, moderate prices and 
guaranteed maintenance. Why don’t 
you? 


100% Cooperative 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Builder 


J. E. R. Carpenter 
Architect 









Plans and particulars from 


Selling and Managing Agent 
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PARIS 
LATTER 


Paris, FEBRuary 6, 1926 


NNIVERSARIES are useful to 
an old capital but Paris at the 
moment is indulging in a recol- 

lective orgy. Three immortals are 
being revived. Brillat-Savarin who 
died, a hundred years ago, only three 
weeks after his “Physiology of Taste” 
was printed, this being the first book 
ever to make a hero of the palate: 
Madame de Sevigné (1626) whose 
endless polite correspondence with her 
daughter is included in the curriculum 
of the Hudson River finishing schools 
(1926): and Hoffmann (1822) 
composer of the well-known Tales 
who, though a German, has somehow 
been borrowed for a moment by the 
French to compensate, perhaps, for the 
evacuation of the Ruhr. Of the three, 
Brillat-Savarin, the world’s perfect 
gourmet and a spicy philosopher, easily 
gets first place in the public eye. The 
best of his famous classic aphorisms 
are today quoted in journals last week 
devoted to misquoting Miss Helen 
Wills on the Riviera. “To eat is a 
necessity: to eat well is an art.” “Des- 
sert without cheese is like a pretty girl 
with only one eye.” It is said that he 
never talked during his famous dinner 
parties and went to sleep at table im- 
mediately after. One of his dinner 
menus is to be silently repeated as part 
of the fest’ vities here. 

But famous as the gourmet was, it 
is Madame de Sevigné who really gets 
the momentary palm. Last month the 
Chamber of Deputies sat up all one 
night, figuring on how they could cut 
the national budget. By dawn 35,000 
francs worth of coffee, sandwiches and 
brandy had been consumed gratis from 
the state bar and the statesmen, still 
patriotically determined to cut expenses 
somewhere fortunately went home be- 
fore deliberation cost any more. But 
a few days later they voted 30,000 
francs to help celebrate de Sevigné’s 
anniversary, without even asking for a 
glass of water. 





HE spring fashion openings are 
taking place. So far 114 different 
houses have had formal openings with 
Lanvin, Molyneux and a few more to 
come. This means in some cases tea 
or even champagne and sandwiches for 
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Mon dteu/ 


YOU ARE JUDGED 
BY THE FRENCH 


Ces —_—— f 


YOU SPEAK 


EOPLE used to be judged by the com- 

pany they kept but, since the war, all 
that is changed. With the downfall of the 
nobility and the rise of the bootlegger— 
with the invasion by the moneyed proleta- 
riat of our very smartest night clubs—there 
is no way for those about you to know that 
you are to the manner born, except by the 
limpid, unconscious perfection of your pro- 
nunciation of chartreuse, absinthe, etc. 

For the fashionable wedding trip, too, 
nothing smooths over travel difficulties so 
well as a knowledge of how to speak this 
most charming and universal of languages. 
Everybody who is anybody is going abroad 
now, on first, second, third or possibly final 
honeymoon journeys. 

“How I wish that I could speak French!” 
This is the ever-deepening yearning of the 
fashionable and those who wish to become 
more fashionable. 


The question has always been, “How can 
I learn, in a short time, to speak French 
fluently, so that underlings will envy and 
foreigners understand me?” Certainly not 
in school, by going through a grammar and 
learning innumerable tedious rules and ir- 
regular verbs. 


No, there is a better method of learning 
to speak French, a method used successfully 
by many thousands of Europeans and now 
introduced 


for the first time in America 


The great publishing house of Hugo is 
known throughout Europe. Millions of 
Hugo language books have been sold. For 
more than one hundred years this famous 
family has conducted language institutes in 


the greater cities. From this wonderful 
background of linguistic experience the 
Hugos have evolved a method of learning 
foreign languages that is acknowledged 
everywhere as the simplest, most practical 
and most authoritative ever known. You 
will be glad to know that Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London has now prepared a 
special edition of their “French-At-Sight” 
course for the use of Americans. 


The famous Hugo Method 


—will enable you to speak French like a 
Frenchman! Until you have tried it, you 
cannot possibly realize how little time and 
effort this unique method requires. Just 
think! Instead of starting with tiresome 
rules and grammatical constructions, you 
actually begin to speak French sentences in 
your very first lesson. No laborious study 
at all. Just simple, easy and delightful 
progress. 

The conversation in the Hugo “French- 
At-Sight” course deals with the sort of 
subjects that you discuss every day—the 
weather, clothes, food, shopping, travel, 
amusement, etc. The same words are used 
over and over in different sentences. New 
words, forms, phrases and constructions are 
intioduced so gradually and used so often 
that you learn simply from seeing them. 
You do not feel that you are studying at 
all! Correct pronunciation and cultured 
accent are taught by the cleverest device 
imaginable. 


The Entire Course for $12.00 


The Hugo “French-At-Sight” course 
consists of twenty-four scientifically planned 
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Comme ils parlent 
francats! 


lessons. In order to acquaint Americans 
with this wonderfully successful method of 
learning conversational French, as the Eu- 
ropeans learn it, the entire course is now 
offered at the amazingly low cost of only 
$12.00. Moreover, it may be paid on con- 
venient terms of only $2.00 a month. This 
offer is so unusual that we urge you to take 
advantage of it at once. 


Le Petit Journal, too, at no additional 
cost 


To all who enroll now, we will also give 
a year’s subscription to that engaging little 
French illustrated newspaper, Le Petit 
Journal, at no extra cost. You will find it 
delightful for keeping you informed on 
what the French people are doing and 
thinking, as it is made up of extracts on 
many subjects from the French press. It 
will greatly enlarge your vocabulary as 
well. Published twice a month, eight months 
of the year (sixteen issues). 


Examine T hese Lessons FREE 
Simply mail the coupon 


Dovsrepay, Pace & Co., Dept. F 242 
(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute of i techn, 2 Eng.) 
Garden City, New York. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to 
speak French as the French speak it. Please 
send me the Hugo “French-At-Sight” course, in 
24 lessons, for free examination. Within 5 days 
I will either return the course or send you $2.00 
at that time and $2.00 each month until a total 
of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to receive 
a year’s subscription to Le Petit Journal (16 
issues) without additional cost. 


ee a ee ne ee 


ee ee een bcanall 
5% Discount for Cash with Order 

















Frankly speaking —We don't suppose it is 
absolutely vital that your home be in the 
heart of things socially. GQ It may not, 
perhaps, be of major importance that your 
dining be of a truly superlative order. 
O| Even a resplendent luxury in your apart- 
ment might be a trifle superfluous. Q, But, 
the world being what it is, and people being 
what they are, as Mr. Arlen might say, the 
chances are distinctly in favor of your find- 
ing a very delightful comfort in the presence 
of these factors. Q| And these very same 
factors being present in The Sulgrave are 
why you will find it a residential-hotel that 
actually makes living one of the fine arts. 


—Chr Sulgranure— 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 
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Invitation 
bd is extended to 
| \€> visit this smart 
little salon just off 
sth Avenue where a 
“ Permanent Wave 
is given that cannot be excelled 
elsewhere. Those who are accus- 
tomed to pay high prices for 
this service are especially invited. 
As a special feature 
$25.00 
SMART HAIRCUTS 
FINGER WAVING 


REAL SHAMPOOS 
HAIR TINTING 


os 


Simmons Haircraft, inc. 
11 West 56th Street, New York 
Circle 93 53-3979 
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Among cultured people— 

In homes of refinement every- 
where you find Hall’s Beds and 
Bedding the choice of those who 
recognize lasting value. 

Back of the beautiful finishes in 
original and period patterns that 
harmonize with every style of decora- 
tion lies a Century of specialization 
in the design and manufacture of 
Metal Beds, Pure Horse Hair 
Mattresses and Box Springs. 

The name ‘‘Hall’’ is synonomous 
with sleeping comfort. Consult your 
interior decorator, or call at our show- 
rooms and see the “built-in” features 
that have established a standard of 
excellence. 


Our illustrated brochure, ‘‘Hidden Sources 
of Refreshing Sleep,’’ mailed free on request 


FRANK * poll 
& SONS 


Specialists in Bedding 
25 West 45th Street New York 


1828 1926 
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the favored clients admitted on invi- 
tation only and thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising for the general 
public in the three American dailies. 
Local reports of the styles that may 
“take” are something like this: Poiret 
is showing a full long skirt, doubtless 
paying the mannequins double to wear 
them. His waistline is rising. Chantal 
offers black evening gowns with capes 
and caps to match. Premet fancies red- 
dish tailor-mades with hipline jacket. 
Lucile lifts the waistline outright, 
prefers black, uses flounces on printed 
muslins and speaks in her advertise- 
ments of “psychological influences,” 
and of having achieved at the opening, 
“a skylark line.” But Lucien Lelong 
achieved more. Where the other dress- 
makers took an inch, Lelong took an 
ell of space in the American papers 
and in a series of high-falutin, signed 
articles touched the heights of banal 
advertising. He is probably the most 
influential designer in Paris: he used to 
dress the lovely Norma Talmadge: he 
broke the tube skirt by introducing the 
godet and having introduced it, is now 
withdrawing it flat. He is the man 
who in his little talks has introduced 
the phrases Kinetic Motion and Abso- 
lute Beauty to the dazed ears of the 
average American buyer. 


OCIALLY the city is just recov- 

ering from an attack of gala balls. 
The Franco-American Ball (diplo- 
matic), The Little White Beds Ball 
(high society and tuberculosis fund) 
and the Pagan Ball (roisterers) have 
all taken their toll. The Beaux Arts 
stages its annual contempt-parade in 
a few days, satirizing the winter term 
prize-winning problem by a series of 
floats and effigies over which the police 
captain of the “Quarter”, a bucket of 
black paint in hand, first casts the cen- 
soring brush. The parade winds 
through the Latin Quarter at dusk and 
ends at the Panthéon where the effigies 
are burned in the square.—GENET 

’ 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 
SEE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 44. 


1—The New Weston (on former 
site of Columbia University). 2—The 
U.S.8. Illinois. 3—Reuben’s. 4—The 
Stock Exchange. 5—The Martha 
Washington. 6—Sardi’s. 7—The 
Far East Gardens at Columbus Circle. 
8—Longchamps, on Madison Avenue 
between Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Streets. g—MacDougal Alley. 
10—The Earl Carroll. 
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A corner of 

the Twin Oaks 
restaurant 
fashioned after 
an Old English 
Castle garden 


Luncheon, Tea, Dinner 


(5 nian are international and Supper with 
standards for beauty, ‘ , 
charm, and originality. Dancing at all Times 
London has its Kit Kat Club, 
Paris the Chateau Madrid, and 
New York the Twin Oaks. All 
are thronged with cosmopo- 
lites of the international lan- 
guage of culture. 


WIN OAKS has the en- 

vironment, loveliness, 

and fresh air of a dainty 
English garden. It has a whim- 
sical jester, Arthur West, who 
leads a vivid revue, at dinner 
without couvert charge, and at 
supper after the theatre. It has 
a capacious dance floor and en- 
chanting music by Billy Bur- 
ton’s famous orchestra. 


One step East of Broadway 


163 West 46th Street 


Bryant 6510 
A corner 


of the grill 
at Twin Oaks 
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200 W. grat St. 
at Seventh Ave. 


Announces an extraordinary 
presentation of a series of 


FOKINE BALLETS 


created and arranged especially for 
Club Mirador by the inimitable master 
of the ballet 


MiIcHEL FoKINE 


supreme interpreter of the art symbol- 
ized by the Russian ballet; teacher of 
Pavlowa, Fokina, Karsavina, Bolm, 
Loupokowa and virtually every other 
j well known Russian Dancer of today; 
and former ballet master of the Im- 
perial Theatre of Petrograd, Grand 
Opera of Paris, Teatoro La Scala of 
Milan, and Ballet Master and Choreo- 
graphic Director of the Diaghileff 
Russian Ballet. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE 
MADE IN ADVANCE 
DS 


Phones Circle 5106 - 4983 
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COCKLES 


of the 


HEART 


RE warmed by genial surround- 

ings and palate-tempting dishes. 

There is a gusto to Tally-Ho 

fare and a mellowness about its envi- 


ronment which brings back the good 
cheer of vanished taverns. 


Luncheon, Tea, and Dinner 
a la carte 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 
4.30 to 8.30 
Special Dinner $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 

















TABLES 
FOR TWO 


HE newest blow to be struck 

at night club owners by the 

watchful authorities and guar- 
dians of our comfort in the late hours 
of the night is an injunction limiting 
the patrons of a club to a definite 
number, which is all that the inspec- 
tor of the moment thinks that the frail 
building can stand. It is something 
like what they do to elevators—“This 
elevator can accommodate twelve pas- 
sengers—March 5, 1923—Simon Fla- 
herty, Inspector—April 30, 1924— 
Michael McGee, Inspector—” and so 
on. ‘Texas Guinan, that starving and 
struggling lass, has had her number 
set at seventy-five. If anybody ever 
went to her club to dance, it would 
be a great relief. But, as they go there 
for the crowd, I suggest that she not 
only make the room smaller but that 
she keep the wolf from the door by 
some amiable police method of limit- 
ing parking space to one hour, at the 
end of which time, a second couvert 
charge will be installed. Otherwise, 
where is her thirty thousand a month 
to come from? I ask you. 


N one of those blizzy days that 

afflicted even our taxi drivers so 
severely that they all stayed home and 
caught up on their back reading of 
the American Mercury by the fire, 
who should appear at the doorway at 
lunchtime but one Miguel Covarru- 
bias, (Printer: Watch spelling) bit- 
terly complaining that I had never 
given my dear public any information 
about Spanish food. ‘To salve the in- 
jured feelings that criticism of my 
work always brings on, he led me 
forthwith to Fornos, at 228 West 
Fifty-second Street, and there wrapped 
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me around a meal that will keep me 
warm for the rest of the winter. Hm, 
was there paprica, wit peppers, wit ta- 
basco, wit sauces, like swallowing fire- 
crackers! Curry at the Ceylon-India 
Inn, I assure you, is child’s play to 
me now. And our little genius from 
Mexico ate it in spoonfuls! The spe- 
cialties are Mole of Turkey Poblana, 
Chili Con Carne, Enchilidias, Mexi- 
can Tortillas (Mexican bread made 
of corn, resembling flapjacks, which 
are not only delicious to eat but can 
also be used instead of a spoon, nap- 
kin, or other utensil). Fried bananas, 
black beans, and so on. All of these 
recommended by our connoisseur. For 
dessert, crackers, cream cheese, and 
Guava paste with swell coffee is the 
correct thing. The food really is mar- 
velous, which is a gracious gesture in 
view of the fact that I, with my ten- 
der American palate, managed to order 
the most burning dish of the entire 
assemblage—Turkey Poblana. 


GENTLEMAN has just writ- 

ten in to say that I did not men- 
tion the name of a brunette dancer 
named Chambers who made a great 
impression on him at the Club Ana- 
tole. And the reason I didn’t was be- 
cause I don’t think I saw her, and I 
know that they are still tinkering with 
the revue there. At last writing it 
consisted of Grace Fisher, ‘“‘Celebrated 
Beauty and Soprano”, Rosita and Ra- 
mon, ‘“‘Most Exquisite Dance Team in 
America” (they are good), Muriel 
De Forrest, “Essence of Loveliness 
and Charm”, Norma Gallo, “Exotic 
Marvel of Dance” and Helen Hen- 
derson, ‘“‘More Beautiful Than 
Venus”. Also “Six Famous Broadway 
Heart Breakers”. Perfectly Enchant- 
ing, Fascinating, and Orchidaceous 
Lipstick has not yet seen it. 


N fact, places like Dinty Moore’s 

(IS he the model for the home- 
wrecker in “Bringing Up Father” or 
isn’t he? ) have been claiming the at- 
tention of a girl who hasn’t dared to 
go home and dress for dinner for fear 
that she will never get another taxi. 
His famous stag grill—not mentioned 
by A. W. last week, so it can’t pos- 
sibly be as good as they claim—was 
closed to me, of course, but upstairs, 
where the corned beef and cabbage 
and the Irish Stew hold sway and a 
yell for cocktail sauce brings the 
waiter running with a bottle of 
Ketchup, I betook myself, and had a 
dandy time. George Gershwin and 
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Madge Kennedy, looking as if, the 
lucky devils, they were going to the 
“Lulu Belle” opening, were present, 
in full glory of dress suit and white 
ermine. Also, there was a girl 
who had a voice exactly like Cathleen 
Vanderbilt Cushing’s but resembled 
her no whit otherwise. 

Moore’s has stood, for something 
like thirty years, for the excellence of 
its home dishes. And now I understand 
why it is packed to the doors every 
night, despite the fact that “Watch 
Your Hat and Coat” signs always 
bothered me a little except in Childs. 
It is genuine, and good. 

I also rushed to Billy the Oyster- 
man’s to find out if it were as good as 
A. W. pointed out. And I am here 
to state that 1 have never eaten such 
perfectly magnificent roasc beef in my 
life. 

CANNOT understand why all you 

children who otherwise are most 
obedient about taking what I say se- 
riously do not rush out forthwith and 
pack the Owl to the doors. I have 
told you and told you (with enthusias- 
tic support from practically everybody 
I have taken there) that it is one of 
the most amusing places in New York, 
and that the only trouble with it is that 
you somehow or other never get away 
from there until about six o’clock in 
the morning. Dear me, how time 
flies! What is good enough for Aileen 
Pringle, Alice Brady, the younger and 
more raucuous contingent at Famous 
Players, and Yvonne George certainly 
ought to be fun for you. 

There are seldom many people 
there, but the entertainment goes on, 
at intervals of ten minutes or so, with 
unabated pep all night. Also, I will 
add that it is easily worth a dollar to 
see one of the negro girls pick it up 
without once ceasing her Charleston 
undulations (in fact, they get more 
pronounced as she bends over) or to 
hear a fascinating high yeller girl 
with a guitar sing ““Who’ll Chop Your 
Suey When I’m Gone?” Anybody 
who likes something different in night 
club entertainment will be sure to like 
it. I infinitely prefer it to the parent 
entertainment in Harlem. And the 
food is awfully good—whether you 
order from the Negro, Chinese, Mexi- 
can, or Italian kitchen. 


ELUGE of lipsticks—the best 
this week being Grace Jocelyn’s 
Galatea variety, marvelous rich color, 
staying-qualities, and delightful scent. 
—LipstTick 

















Paris 
London 


BLOUSE ENSEMBLE 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St.—N. Y. 


THE New NADA 


] eg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Beach 


All Nada Fashions are Exclusive with Best’s 











‘he town and country outfit for Spring 1926 
GAIN Nada has excelled in this jaunty 


belted blouse and skirt outfit. 


Cleverly 


designed, well made and moderately priced, it is 
typically Best’s, and may be worn for any outdoor 
sports occasion. In nude, flesh, French blue, or 
Bois de rose cashmere, with a matching crepe de 
chine tie and trimming. The skirt has the ever 
popular pleated front. 


29.50 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
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4 bi AT, the dinner suit 
has become “the Jack- 
of- all- Trades” of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe can scarcely 
be denied since it is accepted 
as the conventional thing in 
an unconventional age. In- 
deed, we might aver if we 
were given to punning, that 
it has supplanted the morn- 
ing coat, due to the fact that 
one wears it well past the 
peep o’dawn. 


The popularity of the 
dinner jacket for semi-formal 
wear has subjected it to 
abuse at the hands of the 
unconscientious pliers of the 
needle. it is an article of 
apparel in which the dis 
tinguishing qualities are ex- 
ceedingly elusive. The ab- 
sence of such qualities, to 
even the slightest degree, 
makes for dissatisfaction | 
among the discriminating. 
That we have succeeded in | 
retaining all the necessary | 
prerogatives and in incor- 
porating such additional 
ones as will distinguish a 
garment will be apparent at | 
even the most superficial | 
examination. : 
ie 


wie 


Our business suits, topcoats and great- 
coats maintain the same level of ex- 
cellency in the rest of our lines. 


Charles Geib 


8 East 45th Street 


| 
| 
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MORE FOREIGN LETTERS 


Hades Notes 
are is excellent on the Styx 


and more and more ticket specula- 
tors are enjoying the fine sport. Cha- 
ron, the well-known sportsman, when 
interviewed, stated that he expected a 
particularly brilliant season. His well- 
filled yacht is seen sailing about the 
Styx almost daily. 

The opera season has begun and an 
unusually brilliant assemblage turned 
out for the premiere. ““Mephistophéle”’, 
the first opera, was given a very able 
production. 

The predominant color for fall 
again seems to be a deep red, whilst 
horns are being worn very much 
longer than before. ‘This is said to be 
due almost entirely to the coal strike 
which is causing great concern in this 
locality, inasmuch as the brimstone 
operators are talking of joining the 
coal men in a sympathetic lockout. 

Hades undoubtedly grows more and 
more popular and is now enjoying un- 
precedented vogue even for such an 
old and established resort, particularly 
since the Travel Bureaus and Tours 
Agencies have taken it up and adopted 
the well-known slogan, “Go to Hell!” 

—Rosert Jay Miscu 


WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because when I passed Saks’ Fiftieth 
Street corner window, the other day, there 
were two lines of pedestrians carefully di- 
viding around a large, dirty, mangy cat, 
who snoozed peacefully in the exact 
middle of the pavement; while a fox-ter- 
rier, held by a grinning chauffeur, nearly 
barked his head off from the window of 
a limousine drawn up to the curb. 

Because if I go to the country for a 
few days, the delicatessen man—who has 
never seen them and probably never will 
—always opens up with: “Well, how did 
you find the family?”—C. Prerer 


Because after a rather dehydrated Sat- 
urday night at one of the bucolic-snatch- 
ing night clubs I, a School Principal, re- 
mained on my feet long enough to walk 
up Fifth Avenue and discover that it was 
something more beautiful and impressive 
than a traffic problem when there is not 
another person in sight. 

And because \ater that same day, I went 
to a church and sang hymns and psalms 
long enough to attract the attention of a 
particularly grandiose dowager who 
beamed at me in a benign and esoteric 
fashion, thus putting to shame my hy- 
pocrisy at entering a church.—W. B. B. 
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NIGHT CLUB IDYLL 
HE Serious Young Man from 
Dubuque was caught in the 
maelstrom of gyrating couples and 
found himself in the arms of the 
Young Lady Who Showed Her Ears. 

“What do you think of Vergil’s 
bucolics?”? he asked. 

“T didn’t even know he was sick,” 
she answered. He surrendered her 
gladly to the Man Who Thinks Up 
Slogans and cut in on the Woman 
Who Didn’t Need Brassiéres. 

“Considered from the point of view 
of international law,” he began, “do 
you think that the Russian Soviet is a 
de jure or merely a de facto govern- 
ment?” 

“Both,” she chittered, 
jewery and de factory.” 

He groaned and left her to cut in 
on the Flapper Who Still Wore Stays. 
“You like Tchekoff of course, don’t 
you?” he ventured. 

“Certainly not,” 
“Those miners have got a nerve ask- 
ing the operators to collect their union 
dues for them.” 

The Serious Young Man from 
Dubuque was seized with an attack of 
vertigo. He staggered past the muted 
horns, dodged an outward thrust of 
the trombone reached the coat 
room on the verge of collapse. ‘The 
Coat Room Girl dashed half a glass 
of water in his face and gave him the 
rest to drink. 

“Where are you from!” he gasped. 

“Dubuque, Iowa.” 

“What is Boyle’s Law!” he whis- 
pered fiercely. 

“The volume of gases varies in- 
versely as their pressures,” she cooed. 

“What is Mendelieff’s Principle?” 

“The properties of every seventh 
element according to atomic weight 
repeat themselves.” 


“both de 


she scoffed. 


and 


“My God!” he cried. “Define 
evolution.” 
“Evolution is the constant meta- 


morphosis whereby a simple undif- 
ferentiated homogeneity is _ trans- 
formed into a complex differentiated 
heterogeneity.” 

A shudder of ecstacy shook his body 
and his voice trembled. “And the 
biogenetic theory—?” he faltered. 

“Ontogeny repeats philogeny,” she 
breathed passionately. 

The tears gleamed in his eyes. 
“Come with me,” he said simply. To- 
gether they drifted out into fog blown 
dawn of Seventh Avenue. 

—E, PARAMORE 
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\ Rivoli at half after nine. 


Cy’ / - 
Y during the week of Feb. 21 


Great Moments 


in Grand Operas 
staged by 
Nathaniel Finston and 
Frank Cambria 


and 


“Sea Horses” 


A Paramount Picture of Love 
and Loyalty with a stupendous 


natural setting. 


GOOD SEATS WITHOUT 


WAITING 
The Rivoli is thronged daily. 
I'ry coming between 6 and 7, or 
linger luxuriously over your demi- 
tasse and stroll (or roll) up to the 
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2 Room suites: with 
bath and pantry in 
Murray Hill’s newest 
apartment hotel, fur- 
nished if desired. 


Restaurant distingué. 


Lexington at 37th Street 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Metro-Goldwyn love jang- 
ling; the Younger Genera- 
tion difficulty revived; 
more war propaganda: Etc. 


ONSEIGNEUR LOEW’S 

picture firm, general truckers 

in Grand Spectacle, Chaney, 
second-, third- and eighth-hand mar- 
ried sex, has delivered forth another of 
its prize sillinesses about connubial love 
wrangling. It is conceived in the 
image of Hays, is called “The Auc- 
tion Block”, is presumably meant for 
altitudinously high comedy and _ has 
been installed at the Capitol. The poor 
Capitol. Its grandiose architecture 
seems meant for better things than hy- 
meneal farce. There is no reason why 
it should be turned into a make believe 
domestic relations court, where mar- 
ried folk perpetually commit cheap 
comedy in the name of amusement, 


(retaining the happy ending, of 
course ). 
This time the horsey loveplay 


dripped from the husky pen of that 
he-man of literature, a Mr. Rex Beach, 
one whose works and works you may 
run across every now and then in 
amongst the Liggett seventy-five cent 
library. This Mr. Beach had undoubt- 
edly been chucked under the chin by a 
certain Mlle. Elinor Glyn and had 
hurried off to write a novel before the 
blow wore off. Thus “The Auction 
Block” relates the twopenny jealousies 
of a meaningless wife (Eleanor 
Boardman) who leaves her husband 
(Charles Ray) not because he has just 
finished describing their bedroom as 
“the place where they would hereafter 
take their morning coff of cuppee” but 
for the slightly less bromidic reason 
that she “‘wouldn’t be the wife of a 
man who lives with a lot of women’s 


photographs and off his father’s 
money”. 

What follows after the door slams 
behind her is the insipid, aphro- 


disiac, disjointed nonsense we men- 
tioned when we started out to write 
this piece. 
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VERYBODY was just beginning 

to heave a tired little sigh of relief 
and settling down to real living with 
the feeling that that Younger Genera- 
tion problem had been solved, pigeon- 
holed and forgotten. But what do you 
think? A lot of troublemakers have 
gone into happy, happy limbo and sal- 
vaged “Dancing Mothers”, the Sel- 
wyn-Goulding Ibsenish stage gift to a 
once deeply grateful public. It is being 
shown in very dumb show at the Riv- 
oli. With its Big, Moral Finish, 
mightily drawn after much fancy 
cocktail tossing, flashy night club inan- 
ing, handsome-dog philandering and 
exhibitionary flapper featherbraining, 
it opens the old wound very, very wide. 
We shall be traipsing around now for 
the next few months bleeding with 
that Question, “Are the Younger Gen- 
eration Immoral, Unmoral or just 
plain mean to the old folks?” And 
what’s more and more foreboding, the 
Warner Brothers will take notice of 
the lapse of Paramount sanity and give 
us one “Jazz Recklessness” after an- 
other. O, why do people do such 
things? 


HE last holocaust, as they say on 

the Evening Sun, has come in for 
a couple of digs in the past few weeks. 
The first was, and may still be for all 
we know, “Behind the Front”. ‘This 
irreverent and grimy mess of murki- 
ness, made up of all the old gags that 
have been lying around the Pantages 
circuit for Lord knows how long was 
heralded as the “Sunny Side of the 
War” and “No Man’s Land from a 
Comfortable Seat in the Rivoli”. Wal- 
lace Beery was its featured Gargantuan 
and acquitted himself most riproar- 
iously. The other is ““Three Faces 
East”, showing at the Rialto, and 
made over from the stage piece of the 
same name. It is tasteless mystery-spy 
claptrap, neither good melodrama, nor 
pure celluloid nor red herring. It 
dawdles and mawks along sleepily. 
And necessarily so, since everyone has 
about forgotten the recent shambles 
as murderous business, caring more for 
their war in the form of sugar-stick 
sex comedy. In other words neither 
effort of film was a worthy tribute to 
the ten million men just about fin- 
ished rotting in the soil of the Gallic 
hinterland. 

* 

The docks are worthy of remark, 
Although I never go to them. 
They’re full of folk who disembark, 
And fellows who will photo them. 
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The Dartmouth-Williams 
Hockey Match and a Letter 
from Cannes by J. R. T. on 
the Lenglen-Wills Situation 


HE handwriting is on the ice 
of Mr. Tex Rickard’s rink. 
If Dartmouth isn’t the best 
college hockey team in the East then 
Mr. Belshazzar never threw that 
party in Babylon. The young huskies 
from Hanover pretty well established 
their claim to the intercollegiate title 
in their benefit game with Williams. 

The benefit supposedly was for the 
Sport Bay that is to be erected in the 
Nave of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, but if the hockey men 
from the college that keeps the coon- 
skin market flourishing did not profit 
by the artistic lesson in team work that 
Dartmouth gave them then they 
wasted their evening. 

With two flashy puck teasers of the 
caliber of Captain Watkins and Mr. 
Whitey Popham in the line up, Wil- 
liams is likely to beat a lot of teams, 
and they have beaten Yale twice, but it 
takes more than individual brilliancy 
to make an impression against a smart 
outfit like Dartmouth. The Hanover- 
ians play the kind of educated hockey 
that you would expect from a school 
where Phi Beta Kappa keys are the 
commonest chain ornament seen on 
the campus. Some day the rest of the 
American colleges will take up learn- 
ing and then Dartmouth will cease to 
have a monopoly on the best football 
and ‘hockey teams, 

We think it’s a shame that the bril- 
liancy of two such good players as 
Watkins and Popham should go to 
waste. But what can yot do when 





their mates won’t go down to work 
alongside of them? That first goal of 
the game scored by Mr. Watkins was 
as neat an individual performance as 
we have seen in the Garden in a long 
time. Single-handed he took the puck 
down, eluded the center and, with a 
deceptive bit of foot and stick work, 
skated right between Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Hardy and slammed the disk 
straight into the net. 

Mr. Lane was not as alert as he is 
in handling passes on the football 
field, but it didn’t take him long to 
redeem himself by making the goal 
that tied the score. Fryberger’s long 
shot from the side put Dartmouth 
ahead before the first period was over 
and after a scoreless second period the 
Hanoverians let the alumni of both 
schools, of whom there were more 
than a generous number on _ hand, 
know how really good they were. 

Mr. Lane carried the puck down to 
the defense, passed to Captain Manser 
near the boards and the Captain passed 
back to him. With the defenseless net 
only two yards in front of him there 
was nothing for Mr. Lane to do but 
score again. ‘This didn’t depress the 
Williams cohorts. They already had 
resigned themselves to defeat and 
when Captain Manser snared the puck 
after a face-off and shot twenty yards 
for a fourth goal it was simply rub- 
bing it in. It really wasn’t a game 
to get excited about. 

The only reason Dartmouth didn’t 
get inside the net more often was be- 
cause the Williams goalie, Mr. Chap- 
man, was so good a fielder. His right 
hand always knew what the left was 
doing, which was catching rubber. 
Even Mr. Anthony of Dartmouth, 








that Fougere 
Royale is a luxury. 


T IS TRUE 


But to men, who are con- 
tent only with the best, 
such a luxury is a necessity. 
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“That’s my work” —said 
Angelo, as he signed his 
Moses. 


“That’s my work” said 
Stevenson as he put his 
nameto Treasure Island. 


“That’s my work” is just 
the idea we have in mind 
when we stamp the 
KNOXx" name in a hat. 
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Knox hats come in varying styles 

to meet the requirements of every 

occasion. The prices range from 

eight dollars for the Fifth Avenue” 

up to forty dollars for the finest 
of beavers. 
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swell goalie that he is, had to play 
second fiddle to Mr. Chapman, but of 
course he wasn’t kept so busy and 
wasn’t put to the test. 

What was most interesting to us 
was the roughness with which the two 
teams began to play in the second pe- 
riod after Bishop Manning had thrown 
in the puck. The Bishop didn’t seem 
to mind it, though, and had a smile 
for the unfortunate young gentlemen 
who were sent into the penalty box 
alongside of them. 

If you’re interested in seeing Dart- 
mouth put to the icy test there’s going 
to be a game between the Hanoverians 
and Toronto University at the Garden 
Thursday, February 25. The Cana- 
dian team has won the intercollegiate 
title of the Dominion for the eighth 
year running and the game is billed as 
the intercollegiate championship of the 
world. You haven’t seen anything in 
college hockey until you see Toronto 
play. 


ECIPROCITY is a _ splendid 

thing. America sends Helen Wills 
to France and in return France sends 
us a whole trio of her best men play- 
ers. If you’ve been swearing at your 
luck because you couldn’t be in at the 
death on the Riviera, think of all the 
good tennis that is being played in 
your back yard that the rest of the 
world is missing. You may not find it 
easy to get excited about indoor tennis 
but when you have a Tilden and a 
Richards and a Borotra and a Lacoste 
all gathered under one roof you’ve 
brought the Davis Cup Challenge 
round from Philadelphia to New 
York and installed it under the dome 
of the Seventh Regiment Armory 
where, this very week, you will find it. 
We certainly will—A. D. 


WILLIAM 2’ GOALIE 
CAAPMAN 
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CANNES, FRANCE. 


T the moment of writing—the 
first week of February—Miss 
Helen Wills has won two tournaments 
on the Riviera and is already well 
along toward her third victory; but 
the much expected meeting between 
the champions of France and the 
United States has not as yet taken 
place. There is every possibility, how- 
ever, that before’ you read this the 
match will have been played. And, 
barring a crise des nerfs on the part of 
the French champion, it seems reason- 
able to assume that Miss Wills was 
on the losing end, and it may be amus- 
ing to get behind the scenes and in- 
quire into the causes for her defeat. 
Was it because of a marked superior- 
ity on the part of the French player 
or was it because of something which 
might have been avoided? 


O understand the tennis situation 

on the Riviera you must first un- 
derstand the ball question, which has 
been causing so much trouble lately in 
sporting circles. From early December 
until May out here there is a different 
tournament each week, at every one of 
which anywhere from fifty to a hun- 
dred and fifty dozen balls are used. 
Now up to last season an English com- 
pany, whom we will call the A cor- 
poration, had a monopoly of the ball 
problem, and I leave you to judge 
whether or not it was good business to 
sell a hundred dozen tennis balls a 
week at a time when every tennis court 
in England was six inches under 
water. But last year another concern 
managed to break into the charmed 
circle and their product was used at 
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Two high-pressure executives in con- 
ference with—strange to say—a bot- 
tle and glasses between them. 


“Don’t tell me you serve this every 
afternoon, Harry! How do you get 
through all your work?” 

“I speed up all the faster. It has 
just the ounce of stimulation one 
needs at 4 o'clock. It’s Silver King 
Ginger Ale, you know.” 


To get by that mid-afternoon 
zero hour or any period of de- 
pression—drink Silver King Gin- 
ger Ale! Refreshing, healthful, it 
puts new zest into you. 

Drink Silver King Ginger Ale 
to keep in the pink of condi- 
tion. Its delicious pungency comes 
from pure brewed ginger essence, 
and genuine tropical fruit juices. 
And sparkling Silver King Min- 
eral Water—the table water 
chosen by connoisseurs—is the 
only water in this new ginger ale. 

Just dry enough to be stimulat- 
ing—and satisfying. You’ll like 
this mineral water ginger ale— 
everyone does. 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling Dry 
Ginger Ale 


Bottled at the spring— Waukesha, Wis. 


SILVER KING PRODUCTS CoRrpP. 
New York Chicago 


Sparkling 
Mineral Water 





least once during the winter. Then this 
fall a third company also succeeded in 
having their ball taken up at one or 
two meetings; while the A company 
came out with a new grooved ball 
making four different tennis balls in 
use upon the coast during the season. 
With the advent of all these balls 
upon the courts charges and counter 
charges of monopoly flew so furiously 
that if I was told that one company 
owned the Leviathan and the Statue 
of Liberty and had paid Senator Borah 
a hundred thousand francs for his 
good will, I shouldn’t be astonished. 


LL this has been very amusing and 
entertaining for those behind the 
scenes. But just how does it affect the 
meeting between Miss Wills and 
Mademoiselle Lenglen? Well, into 
the midst of all this intrigue and chi- 
cane and nauseating log rolling drops 
Miss Wills for a winter’s tennis and 
a chance at the great Suzanne. 

Now to have prepared for a meet- 
ing with the French champion on the 
latter’s home court on anything like 
even terms necessitated a long and 
careful period of training with perhaps 
a few tournaments judicously inter- 
spersed. Badly advised—or more likely 
not advised at all—Miss Wills began 
tournament play a couple of days after 
her arrival here at Cannes. Naturally 
her mere presence meant the financial 
success of every meeting, and each 
week pressure was brought to bear 
upon her to play in the current tour- 
nament. This meant that she played 
one week with one make and kind of 


‘ball, another week with a second, and 


the third week with still a third. 

Meanwhile what was Suzanne 
doing? I'll tell you what Suzanne 
was doing. Suzanne was following her 
plans laid even before Miss Wills was 
expected. She was engaging in little 
tcurnament play; but she was practic- 
ing daily at the Nice Club with the 
balls to be used the week of their prob- 
able meeting in singles. So that if her 
tactical superiority on the court had 
not been evident to the casual observer, 
it was easy to see that her tactics off the 
court were far more calculated to 
bring her victory. 

Contrary to the general opinion out 
here, I believe that a victory for Miss 
Wills was by no means impossible. But 
it was, under the existing circum- 
stances, extremely improbable. 

Under different circumstances, 
could the Helen Wills of Forest Hills 


A 
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Cruges = 


Irving Berlin says the easiest 

way for him to describe 
Cruger’s would be to “‘say it 
with music,” but when we ex- 
plained that the size of our 
column wouldn’t permit much 
of a rhapsody, we received the 
following “libretto” written 


by 
Irving Berlin 


“Whenever I come back 
from Europe, I go direct 
from the gangplank to 
Cruger’s to buy gifts I had 
meant to buy in London 
and Paris. This method 
saves time, customs trouble 
and the regrets which 
always attend those cra- 
vats that do not look so 
good the second time you 
see them. Then those 
Cruger neckties come in 
handy in moments of de- 
pression. I never hang my- 
self with any other kind.” 
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defeat the best Suzanne Lenglen? No. 
And again no. Not that Suzanne has 
more pace, indeed she has nothing like 
Miss Wills’ tremendous forehand 
drive; but that she is so eternally cer- 
tain. As one player out here who has 
played them both in the last two weeks 
put it to me: 

‘Against Suzanne there is less time 
to get into position after your shot than 
against any other player in the world!” 

A tribute to the speed—both of 
mind and body—of the French cham- 
pion. She makes Helen Wills look 
slow in comparison, for although she 
may be fast from side to side, the 
American is not fast going backwards 
and forwards, She is not, if you watch 
closely, fast off the mark. 


|, pow there are those cynically 
minded people who declare that 
Mademoiselle Lenglen and Miss Wills 
will not meet until the end of the sea- 
son out here. Their arguments run 
somewhat as follows. A match between 
Wills and Lenglen, they say, will at- 
tract thousands and enrich the coffers 
of the promoting club. But once they 
have met, if an easy victory for Su- 
zanne results, no one will go to see 
them again. Therefore it has been to 
the general interest to see that the 
match is delayed as long as possible, 
and not played at the start of what at 
this writing gives every promise of 
being—financially at any rate—a 
profitable season. As to the truth of 
the charge you can judge for yourself 
by seeing whether the match was 
staged in early February or was de- 
layed until near the end of the winter! 

This is of course speculation; but 
one fact does stand out at present and 
that is the superiority of Mademoiselle 
Lenglen. The future, however, is an- 
other story. Major J. C. S. Rendall, 
the well-known professional with 
whom Miss Wills practiced on her ar- 
rival, tells me that he considers in a 
year or so that she will not only be able 
to defeat Suzanne; but that she will 
dominate the women as Tilden dom- 
inates the men. 

The opinion is valuable, and seems 
likely to be realized except in so far 
as Suzanne is concerned. For from 
what the French champion says and 
from what one hears, it is not unlikely 
that this will be her last active season 
upon the courts—at any rate in singles. 
She is now twenty-seven, she has been 
through half a dozen or more strenu- 
ous seasons of tennis, she has won all 
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8000 Years After 


HARLES LAMB is authority for the 
statement that, according to Confu- 
4 cius, the art of roasting or broiling was 
discovered by the accidental burning of 
a litter of nine new-farrowed pigs when 
A a Chinaman’s dwelling caught fire. . 


Yet today, 8000 years after, it is no easy 
matter to get a good roast or a perfect 
broil. 


That is why it is worth your while to 
patronize MAYFAIR HOUSE, where the \ 


the delights of dining are not confined 





) culinary art has been revived, and where 
) to the French idiom on the menu. 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC + DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mawtair Bouse, ) 


] 610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street \ 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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@IADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, M. ¥. 


NEW YORK 
Custom Department 


The complete assortment of 
Materials for Spring and 
Summer Clothing will be 
in stock on’ February 23d 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILOING AUORAIN BUILDING 
Termont com. Gonsron County Resxee 220 Gcuctvvt Avenve 


Evening Clothes 
&2 
Haberdashery 
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John Murray Anderson- 


Robert Milton School 
of the 


Theatre and Dance 


128-130 East 58th Street 


ow 


THE ONLY SCHOOL 
OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


cw 


Embracing Every Phase of the 
Theatre and Featuring 
INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISION 


INSTRUCTION BY PRESENT LEADERS IN 
THE PROFESSION 


COOPERATION OF PROMINENT MANAGERS 
AND PRODUCERS 


cw 


Six Distinct Courses 


DRAMA 


MUSICAL COMEDY 





DANCING 





STAGE DIRECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 





SCENIC AND COSTUME 
DESIGNING 





PLAYWRITING 


ow 


FACULTY, COUNCIL AND LECTURERS 
John Murray Anderson Robert Milton 


Blanche Bates 
Frederick Stanhope 
James Light 
Bertram Bloch 
Charlton Andrews 
Richard Bennett . 
Frank Reicher : 
David Burton 
Frank Lea Short 
Don Marquis 
Channing Pollock 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Christopher Morley 
J. Hartley Manners 
James Reynolds 
Helen Dryden 
Irving Berlin 

Mrs. Fiske 
Elisabeth Marbury 
Elsie de Wolfe 
Margaret Illington 
Margaret Anglin 
Alma Gluck 

Sam H. Harris 
Messmore Kendall 
Major Edward Bowes 
Richard Herndon 
Winchell Smith 


Madame Pilar-Morin 
Augustus Barratt 
Robert E. Locher 
Clark Robinson 
Herman Rosse 

John Webster Harkrider 
Livingston Platt 
Alexander Gavrilov 
Madame Serova 
Martha Graham 

Troy Kinney 
Dorothy Lee 

Capt. F. G. McPherson 
Leon Barte 

Michio Itow 

M. Clerk-Jeannotte 
Guthrie McClintock 
Edgar Selwyn 

Crosby Gaige 

John Alden Carpenter 
Efrem Zimbalist 

Rida Johnson Young 
May Irwin 

Jerome Kern 
Holbrook Blinn 

Otis Skinner 

Henry Miller 

Otto Harbach 


Georg. Brown Harbeson Mrs. Stuart Benson 


For Information apply to 
HUGH ANDERSON 
128-130 EAST 58TH ST. 


Phone 


Plaza 4524 








SUZANNE rnd 





‘his honors of the old world, if she 
defeats Miss Wills she will have 
beaten three champions of the United 
States badly. It is the obvious time for 
her to retire. Her health, as those who 
know her are well aware, is not of the 
best, and every year she is less able to 
undertake the rigors and hardships of 
a tennis campaign. The chance of 
beating the great Suzanne is passing 
from the hands of the American for 
that they meet again is improbable! 


EANWHLILE tennis goes mer- 
rily on; things get by, which to 
put it mildly would even cause the eyes 
of Mr. Red Grange of [Illinois to 
open wide; but do not forget that we 
are all amateurs. Most assuredly. Only 


occasionally one meets a skeptic who 
seems to doubt it.—J. R. T. 


. 
POEM ABOUT DOGS 


Till a dog breeder has taken a cup he’s 
ardently busy in tending his pup- 
pies. 

Quits he perusing both Cabell and 
Gibbon—all for the sake of a 
segment of ribbon. 

Life cannot be, he says, gayer or mer- 
rier—raising a bloodhound, a 
bull-dog or terrier. 

Goes he to dog shows both haggard 
and worried—crates he in dogs 
that are fine-combed and curried. 

A judge in a morning coat studies and 
puzzles over the angles of fore- 
heads and muzzles. 

Crowds peer in cages of eight, say, or 
say nine—fat ladies rave over 
each single canine. 

I’d never go of my private volition to 
any such silly and dull exhibition. 

—P. G. W. 





The Old 
Lady from 
Dubuque 
Has Been 
to See Us! 


Why Don’t You 
Come inY ourself? 
“Everything in Music” 
on Easy Payment Terms 
OPEN EVENINGS 


landay 


LANDAY HALL 
S. W. Corner 


42nd St. and 6th Ave. 
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DANCING 
TO 


Larry Siry’s Orchestra 


is simply following a 
leader with a following! 


The Ambassador Grill 


Dinner Dancing 7/30 to 10.30 


Supper Dancing 11:15 ¢o Closing 





Seltin 


New York's Premier Hotel 


PARK AVENUE AT g1st STREET 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


From the Spring Tailleur to 
Remedies for Baldness. 


ITH the approach of spring 

(loud laughter here) the 

good old question of the 
two-piece tailored suit becomes once 
more uppermost in the minds of 
women who often have lots of other 
things to think about besides this prob- 
lem. And this year, I am told, tai- 
lored suits are to be more popular and 
more varied than they have been in 
several seasons. 

Hickson, home of the tailor made 
tailleur par excellence, is favoring 
checked woolens, cheviots, and light 
tweeds for town and rough tweeds 
with wide leather belts for country 
wear. An interesting new note is a 
suit made with a coat of very dark 
grey (or maybe it’s black) wool and a 
straight black skirt with a white hair- 
line stripe—following the general 
plan of a man’s morning coat and 
trousers. Hickson also is making 
seven-eighths length coats, flaring 
slightly towards the hemline, of grey 
cheviot with inlays of crepe de Chine 
to match, with a straight skirt under- 
neath. Most of the Hickson skirts I 
saw were plain and straight and few 
pleated or circular effects appeared on 
the severely tailored things. Most of 
the coats were single-breasted and are 
cut to outline the figure ever so 
slightly. Almost any kind of a blouse 
may be worn with them or one of the 
double-breasted vests that are prom- 
ised as a very smart note of the com- 
ing season, 


MONG the shops where the ready- 
to-wear reigns, tweeds, woolens, 
(often with plain or broken checks) 




















Knowledge 


that we are creating something 
we can see and claim as our own 
personal accomplishment is our 
boast. The past years’ good- 
will, further stimulated by sin- 
cere products, has done much to 
bring Ainsleigh to the fore. 


We are now showing our ad- 
vance spring styles in Men’scloth- 
ing and accessories at our usu- 
ally prevalent inexpensive prices. 





Your Inspection is 


Cordially Invited 











AINSLEIGH 


21 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 


MEN’S WEAR IN ALL ITS FORMS 
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couvert cloth and couvert effects, and 
twills are predominant. Altman is pre- 
senting a version of the man’s Tuxedo 
coat, sometimes of black wool with 
satin lapels; sometimes of black kasha 
with velvet; sometimes entirely of vel- 
vet. Black and white checked skirts 
(!) or plain black ones of wool or 
kasha may accompany these. So long 
did it require for the influence of 
Stroeva to be felt in this country. Alt- 
man also has a great many two-piece 
dresses with shoulder capes to match, 
and a very good looking checked dress 
with a long circular cape buttoning on 


8 
8 
the shoulders and extending to the 
: 
§ 
8 
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Theodore Titze 


confidently invites the patronage of the sophis- 
ticate,—the epicurean,—the connoisseur,—the 
critic. Theodore knows the elements which 
‘combine to form a perfectly satisfying restau- 
rant as exemplified in 


THE MADISON RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON 7 DINNER 


hemline. Best, experimenting with 
the shoulder cape as all of them are 
doing, has appeared with a costume 
suit, consisting of a wraparound, side- 
pleated grey tweed skirt, a shoulder 
cape to match, and a‘hand drawn 
blouse of grey silk. 

Next week, Altman will have a 
window display of imported ensembles, 
featuring rather elaborate black taf- 
feta coats, usually flounced and flar- 
ing, and dresses of hand stencilled 
georgette. 
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In connection with 


THE MADISON, 15 EAST 58th STREET 
New York's Finest Hotel 


Telephone Regent 4000 


N quest for shoes one day, I hap- 
pened to drop in at the shop of 
Nancy Haggerty, at 557 Madison 


Avenue, drawn by some quiet and dis- 
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“It is amazing” says The 
N. Y. Sun, “how many 
people now take their daily 
pleasure getting the jump 
on other people with the 
inevitable question: 


“What do you think of 


THUNDER 
ON THE LEFT 
by 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


“I enjoyed it more 
thoroughly than any 
book since “The Con- 
stant Nymph’” says 
John Farrar in “The 
Bookman” of 


THUNDER 
ON THE LEFT 


by 
CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


tinctive walking shoes that I saw in 
the window there. It is a tiny shop, 
with a number of models that can be 
bought from the stock, but the 
specialty is making up evening sandals 
from your own choice of models and 
from your own choice of brocades. 
These orders filled within two weeks’ 
time. I saw there some very charm- 
ing shoes for Palm Beach or summer 
wear of handblocked linen (these 
could be made to order to match one 


of those handblocked linen coats that 
are so very smart in summer) and 
some of linen in delicate colors, hand 
embroidered around in edges in wool 
of a somewhat darker shade. Miss 
Haggerty also has a few opera pumps 
in stock, and a few oxfords for day- 
time; but her specialty, as I have said, 
is the sandal type. She also has some 
of the most unusual French enamel 
buckles and buckles of green fishskin 


that I have seen. 


1,000 people a day 
are now going to 
book shops for this 
most discussed 
novel ofthe season. 


$2.00 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


1,000 people a day 
are now going to 
book shops for this 
most discussed 
novel ofthe season. 


$2.00 
. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker. 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 
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[-] 52 Issues—$5.00 AKE equal parts NEw YorKER 


covers, Wyoming sunsets, yellow 
taxis, ground plans of the Shelton Ho- 
tel, note books of solid geometry, and 
a dash of Picasso sauce, and you will 
have just a vague idea of what Samuel 
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Russel is achieving with his hand- 
painted fabrics in his Color Studio at 
2 West Fifty-first Street. He it was 
that designed the famous Totem Pole 
costumes in “Rose-Marie” and the 
American Indian and Aztec motifs are 
still very strong influences in his work. 
There are shawls, some of them large 
squares, some cut in half for the pur- 
pose of better draping; scarfs; negli- 
gees and pajamas (some of the latter 
that he is doing for Gloria Swanson 
are marvelous); sports and evening 
dresses. Many of these were on dis- 
play at Lord and Taylor’s last week, 
both to follow up their plunge into 
modernistic art with the Americana 
prints and to provide the futuristic note 
in their anniversary celebration. 

Mr. Russel’s distinction, quite aside 
from the beauty of his designs, is the 
colors, none of them being flat dyes 
but compounds of primary colors. The 
odd shadings that result are becoming 
tc an amazing number of types. In 
making up special fabrics, he hopes to 
build up here the practice of the great 
couturiers of Paris, who have certain 
patterns held exclusively for them 
throughout the season so individual 
that they are not likely to be copied 
on a large scale for some time. This 
Mr. Russel has already done for Harry 
Collins and Milgrim. None of the big 
wholesale silk houses at present can af- 
ford to make up only seventy-five or a 
hundred yards of one exclusive design. 


JVASHION permits close cropped 
bobs, and allows young ladies to 
go about looking for all the world 
like so many shorn lambs. But at 
the same time, she insists that what 
crowning glory remains be given some 
care. Perfection is not attained by sim- 
ple shampooing. As a matter of fact, 
if the hair is shampooed too often, 
the results are eventually disastrous. 

Whether the scalp is very dry or 
very oily, it should be shampooed not 
more than once in two weeks. A very 
dry scalp should be massaged gently 
for a few minutes each day. A very 
oily scalp should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, be massaged; nor should 
the hair be brushed. 

And I might just as well mention at 
this point, that these are not my per- 
sonal observations, but those of Miss 
Jane Curran who has been, for a num- 
ber of years the counsel of people who 
insist upon their hair appearing nat- 
ural. She advocates special treatments 
for the various scalp conditions, with 
none of the treatments encouraging 

















LIVE ON MURRAY HILL 











whose black pacers were 
the very devil for speed 


In the calm seventies they were known throughout 
Manhattan. For they could whirl him to his dry goods 
establishment on Prince Street in less than forty min- 
utes; and this was not a record to be treated lightly. 

Such speeding is not necessary nowadays, for New 
York has grown around (but never into) Murray Hill. 
It is doubtless the most convenient residential section in 
the City: almost any destination is but a few minutes 
away. 

The new French building, 17 Park Avenue, is nicely 
adapted to those who appreciate convenience; it com- 
bines the essentials of hotel service (at lower prices than 
hotels can offer) with the very tangible pleasure of “‘your 
own” apartment. Available maid, valet and meal serv- 
ice. Apartments of 1, 2 and 3 rooms from $1,100 a year. 
Ready for occupancy. May we tell you about them? 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO., Inc. 
350 Madison Avenue Vanderbilt 6320 
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“Well I suppose you spent the after- 
noouw nabbing these well-chosen seats.” 

“How old fashioned, Dick old boy. 
One doesn’t swoop all about town for 
theatre tickets any more. 
know how not to. 
first call. 
know. .. 





And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassa- 
dor, Commodore, Astor, Plaza, Park Lane, 
Belmont, Murray Hill and Imperial. 
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A few of us 
Snipe ’em at the 


Bascom’s just above 44th, you 
” 





160 W. 45th St. 








Endorsed by Stars of Stage 
and Screen 


ADELE HATS 


New York City 























cA University , 
of Health! 


Here in the heart of 
old New York is an 
institution that de- 
velops health and 
physical beauty. 


Here New Yorkers 
learn that genuine 
rejuvenation thru 
Physico-Logical Ed- 
ucation must start 
from within by re- 


education of breath- | 
ing (the Alpha and | 


Omega of life), by 
stimulating the cir- 
culation of the 
blood, and toning up 
the nervous system. 


Such rejuvenation 
results in conserva- 
tion of energy and 
control of mental 
and physical powers, 
thereby increasing 
efficiency and pro- 
longing life. 


Every service is es- 
sentially and dis- 
tinctly personal and 
supervised by Dr. 
Alfredo Carreno, 
pioneer in the new 
science of Physico- 
Logical Education. 


For further information call at 
our offices or telephoneColum- 


bus 2264 for Dr. Carreno’s | 
free book on Physico-Logical | 


Education. 
-+4Hke+- 
COLUMBIA 
MODERN GYMNASIA 


1841 Broadway 
at Columbus Circle 























artificiality. And that’s what I like 
about them. 

When you’ve had one, you see your 
hair in its natural condition, with 
neither wave nor curl. And always, 
it looks just a little better than you’d 
hoped. 

Furthermore, those who see out- 
breaks of new and healthy fuzz on 
heads that formerly were bald, or who 
have whiffed the gentle aroma that 
wafts ahead of certain prominent gen- 
tlemen as they enter their offices im- 
mediately diagnose the same as a rush 
of Jane Curran to the head. Her tonic 
(non-alcoholic) for falling hair and 
dry scalp is famous. So, also, are her 
Pomade and her Dandruff and Irri- 
tation Tonic. Women, who are more 
likely to be troubled with excessively 
oily scalps, chant the praises of her 
Excessively Oily Hair Tonic and 
Powder. 

The praises of the liquid Shampoo, 


apparently are sung by all. 
—L. L. 


SPEAKING OF FLORIDA 
REAL ESTATE 
(Overheard on Nassau Street) 

“Yessir, Chollie, that lil Florida 
gamble cost me exackly five thousand 
berries. Five thousand fish before I 
got wise, an’ then I just took my loss 
an’ got out. You know how I am?” 

“Sure, I know. Jus’ took your 
wallop and charged it to profit ’n loss.” 

““Yeah—but not profit ’n loss ex- 
ackly. Charged it to experience. Five 
thousand smackers an’ then I got out 
an’ called ita day. That’s the way I 
do business.” 

“Sure, take your loss an’ don’t send 
your sweet money after sour dough. 
That’s my dope.” 

“You said it. That’s what they 
wanted. ‘Tried to hook me for an- 
other five thousand but I jus’ said, 
‘Gennulmen, nothin’ doin’. I’ve had 
enough. I’m takin’ my loss an’ gettin’ 
out.’ An’I got out. You know how 
I am.” 

“Sure. S’way with me. You loined 
your lesson.” 

“You betcha. Five gran’ and 
charged it to edjucation. Comes high 
but you got to learn so I aint 
squawkin’.” 

“Wassa use? Take your loss an’ 
don’t squawk. That’s my dope.” 

“You said it. Take your medicine 
an’ keep your trap shut. That’s me.” 


“Me too.”-——C. Knapp 











Beth: John dear, the absence of 
your customary breakfast grouch 
alarms me, are you ill? 

John: Quite the contrary my love, 
I never felt so well in my life. 
Beth: But surely there must be a 

reason for this unusual behavior! 

John: Yes Beth, there is a reason. 
I’ve discovered Latherite, a shav- 
ing cream that makes shaving a 
pleasure instead of a drudgery. 

Beth: | see. Then, under the new 
regime, may I expect a sunny 
smile every morning? 

John: You may, my fair one, as 
long as whiskers grow to meet 
their defeat with Latherite. 


Latherite will appeal especially 
to readers of The New Yorker be- 
cause it is so refreshingly differ- 
ent. It contains lanolin, menthol, 
and bay rum in exactly the right 
combination to give a tingle with- 
out stinging, a massage without 
rubbing, a parting without pain! 
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LANOINATED 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water, hot or cold. 



























Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 
INN 


33 West 37th St. 
There is a jolly good 
luncheon at noon. 


And after the theatre 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 
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THE NEW YORKER 
WE STAND CORRECTED 


THE New YorKER: 


Dear Sirs: 


In your issue of January 30 I find 
on Page 7, under the caption “The 
Week”’, the statement that the “‘Life 
Extension Institute finds only one per- 
fect woman among 400,000 exam- 
ined,” 

It pains me to state that the Life 
Extension Institute did not find even 
one perfect woman among the 400,- 
ooo examined. If we ever find one, 
we will let you know. Men are even 
worse. 

Very truly yours, 
EuGeneE L, Fisk 
Medical Director Life Extension 


Institute. 
. 


THE NEw YORKER 
GENTLEMEN: 

RE Fillmore Hyde’s poem anent 
that eminent divine, Dr. Straton, in 
your mag. of Jan. 30, 1926: 

When you pan Dr. Straton 
Don’t rhyme him with Latin. 
Cause, beyond all debatin’ 


His name’s pronounced Straton. 


By OnE Wuo Knows 
Well, that’s settled. 


THRIFT 


HIS morning I talked with an 

enterprising merchant who had 
$160,000 in cold cash distributed 
through a half dozen banks, second 
and third mortgages, chattel loans and 
ostentatious gew-gaws. I say I talked 
to him. As a matter of stark reality I 
leaned right up close to him so that I 
was able to inspect his decaying teeth, 
envisage his greasy vest and slippery 
pantaloons, note the rents in his shirt, 
and observe the thicky, scrubby beard 
which ill concealed a gray filament of 
dirt. 

One hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars! Let me ask you to encompass 
this amount in your mind. It would 
keep all the wolves in Christendom 
from barking up your sleeve, would it 
not? To some this might mean a life 
of serene contemplation at the foot of 
Taormina, a dismantled villa some- 
where in the Austro-Germanic Em- 
pire, endless lolling about amid cyp- 
rian isles, ruins of Mycenae, the 
obelisks (what are left of them)— 


anything or anywhere, in fact, but life 








AINE I Fe: 


MARTIN 
CORDS 


R many years, New Yorkers 
have regarded Martin Custom 
Built Cord Tires as fitting com- 
panions for their fine motor cars. 
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The conspicuous predominance of 
ROLE Martins wherever there is an assem- 
blage of American or imported motor 
Renault cars is ample evidence they render the 
Lincoln service to be expected from the best 
Lancia that can be made. 
Mercedes 
Brewster 
Cadillac 
Marmon 
Locomobile 
Cunningham 
Rolls Royce 
Pierce Arrow 
Isotta Fraschini 
LeBaron Studebaker 
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Specify or request Martin Cords in purchasing 
your new car. Telephone Circle 5323 for in- 
formation on our change-over plan. 


JAMES MARTIN 
NEW YORK 
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Here is a NEW YORKER.—very young, 
feminine gender Her GOINGS OW ar 
part of the TALK OF THE TOWN\ She "4 
knows all about TABLES FOR-TWO, 

and about the SPORTS of the WEE 

both ON and OFF THE AVENUE, $he | 
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also knows WHERE TO SHOP— whith 


leads her, quite naturally to 


Sifth venue LI 


GOWNS HATS WRAPS SUITS FURS 
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“The Most Highly Praised 
Novel of the Year” 
—The Saturday Review 





Every day more critics 
hail a great book 


These are the latest: 


The Chicago Tribune: 

“One of the great works of 
art. There is something perma- 
nent and fine about it.” 

Boston Evening Transcript: 

“Could be compassed only 
by the pen of a genius.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

“One of the greatest pieces 
of fiction of its time. The great 
book of the season.” 

The New Republic: 

“No one who cares for the 
art of fiction can fail to relish its 
brilliance.” 


NO MORE PARADES 
by Ford Madox Ford 
$2.50 at all bookstores 












Albert and 66 Fifth Ave. 


Charles Boni New York 
Re Oo" (ee 


Congratulations for THE NEW 
YORKER and all New Yorkers 


THE 
LIVERIGHT 
BOOKSHOP 


We have done our share to make it a 
happy first year. We have introduced 
many New Yorkers to the New Yorker; 
we have spread abroad books the New 
Yorker took to its heart; and through 
our out-of-town service we have even 
placed them on the book-shelf of the 
Old Lady From Dubuque. And foi all 
New Yorkers we have provided, right 
in the Roaring Forties, a book service 
that brings them, when they are 
busy, the books they want when they 
want them. 














4 West 49th Street 


Bryant 4016 
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in a flat opposite Bichelbaum’s drug 
store, corner of Christie and Delancey 
Streets, Manhattan Isle. 

“One hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars. You think that’s much? 
Bah! That’s nothing. Ina few years 
—maybe three, maybe four—lI’ll be 
worth a hundred thousand. Maybe 
then I’ll retire. Not yet. I have chil- 
dren. They must eat. ‘They must go 
to the opera, learn horse-back riding, 
play golf, attend seances, go to art 
school, wear jewelry. They must use 
the latest flesh-restorers, fat-reducers 
and other foolishnesses.” 

He believes, this idiot, that when 
he reaches middle age he will abate his 
terrific pace and slacken down to a life 
of sweet and gentle surcease from toil. 
But though he be wise in the ways of 
Mammon, though he be _ revered 
throughout all Delancey Street as a 
God-fearing man, I pronounce him a 
fool. He most certainly will not sit 
back on his haunches amid the money- 
bags he has filled by his monumental 
sweating. His life, until the very ap- 
proach of the death-rattle, will be one 
ceaseless round of hurry, worry, 
bicker, patter, adding and subtracting, 
buying and selling. 

He will inspire no tender memories, 
awaken no regrets. His going will be 
like his coming—unnoticed. For all 
the magnificent hours of toil, anguish, 
privation and despair there will be only 
these tangible, visible results: a row of 
apartment houses bearing his name, 
four greasy non-producers swilling it 
on his largess, and a clean vacant space 
in that portion of the conjugal bed 
where his unsweetened body was wont 
to lie in state for five uneasy hours 
every night. There will be candles, 
of course, plenty of music and obstrep- 
erous bawling at the funeral, but that 
will be easily outbalanced by the rub- 
bing of hands, gnashing of teeth, and 
loud irritations when the will is read 
to all those within hearing. 


a 
THE AMATEUR REPORTER 


Tue NEw YoRKER 
GENTLEMEN: 

During the third act of “The Great 
God Brown”, after futile contempla- 
tion of the masks, masking and un- 
masking, the fellow next us leaned 
over and whispered: “I’ve just got 
this,” said he, “‘it’s the original of the 
old one which ends, ‘it must have been 
two other fellows.’ ” 

Sincerely, 


F. B. 


THE NEW YORKER 
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ONALD) 
[FIRBANK. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘The Flower Beneath: 
the Foot” © © 


and 


‘“*Prancing Nigger’”’ 
that so delighted 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 
has captured all of 
sophisticated New York 


with 
“Vainglory” 


The “smartest of all my 
works,” writes 


Mr. Firbank 
$2.00 a volume 
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BREN TIAENO |) 
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ELMER DAVIS 





‘is a wit and a satirist. With no reserva- 
tions, I recommend this book to all read- 
ers. It is amusing and engrossing 
throughout.'’—Heywood Broun. $2.00 


Friends of 
Mr. Sweeney 


ROBERT M. Mc BRIDE & CO., N. Y. 











For Men Only 






Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT'S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 
PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 
VALET and RESTAURANT SERVICE! 


121-127 West 46th Street 
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MAP OF MANHATTAN 


A NEW GIFT = UNIQUE = AMUSING = BRILLIANT 
iN FIVE BRIGHT COLORS 


To Celebrate the 300th Birthday of 
“‘Littie Old New York’’ 


Send $1.60 for the MAP folded in its 
smartly decorated envelope (postpaid) 
or send $10 for the MAP mounted, 
varnished and handsomely framed. 
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Designed by Joseph B. Platt 
Map size 30x38 inches—at all book 
sellers, or direct from the publishers 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
BOOK SHOP 
27 West Eighth Street, N. Y.¢C:. 
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\ “As 
exhilarating as 
champagne” 


Stuart Sherman 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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The Diary of 
A Young Lady 


of Fashion 


In the Year 1764-1765 
By CLEONE KNOX 
An International Sensation ! 
$2.50 at bookstores 
This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


SOPEETEREETOODODODER DOO OO ORDERED TORO R Otto ti etatt? 


Cc FOR Hire oy 

or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress 

and Amateur Show. If you are going uth or 
abroad be sure to take a costume with you. 


BROOKS 


143 W. 40 th St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N. ¥. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Sinclair Lewis’s “Captive 
Doctor” Gives Rousing Ac- 
counts of Microbe Hunts— 
Some Non-Rousing Publi- 
cations. 


HE one fine fish in our net in 

a week is Paul de Kruif’s 

“Microbe Hunters”, of which 
more presently. Of other things 
hauled up, the deck can be cleared in 
jig time. “Carib Gold” is a rattling, 
not to say ramshackle, yarn. “Riders 
of the Wind” doesn’t rattle as badly, 
will make a nimble movie, and might 
do to buy on a train—if you have the 
traditional and possibly mythical habit 
of reading, on trains, such stuff as you 
don’t condescend to read anywhere 
else. ““The Farthing Spinster” is about 
several generations of Misses Jellis 
Farthing, to whose (recklessly) given 
name attaches a Ruddygorian doom to 
spinsterhood. Despite some excruciat- 
ing daintiness and a touch of Polly- 
anna, this is higher grade fiction, in its 
line, than the rattlers mentioned. But 
we can’t see anyone who ever plays our 
tips on fiction liking it. 

“Fools and Philosophers” is a de- 
mure anthology, made by J. R. Priest- 
ly, of “comic figures from English 
literature”, most of them from Shake- 
speare and Dickens, and with authors 
later than Dickens and Borrow ex- 
cluded. Its only selections new to this 
not phenomenally well-read depart- 
ment, that rewarded our reading, were 
from Surtees, and those only because 
“Stalky & Co.” had left us curious to 
sample Surtees. 


E have also gazed, owlishly, 

upon “The O. Henry Prize 
Stories of 1925”, and we can transmit 
the information that E. J. O’Brien’s 
annual “Best Short Stories” is once 
more before a palpitating public. And 
we have read most of A. Clutton- 
Brock’s posthumous “Essays on Life”’; 








What to Read Next 


At All Book Stores 
ow 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES TO AFRICA 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


An Intimate Record by RALPH DEAKIN, 
Special a London Times 
Preface by H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales, K. G. 


Thirty-five thousand miles of fascinating sights 
with the most popular prince of today, sharing 
the ‘‘royal welcome,”’ feted with entertainment 
such as has never been given traveler before. 
Here is an unrivalled opportunity to see ‘‘the 
greatest salesman in the world,” as the Prince 
has been called, ‘‘selling’’ the Empire to her 
African protectorates and the countries of 
South America. 46 Illustrations. $4.00 


THE ENGLISH INN 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 
A. E. RICHARDSON 


There is no keener conservator of the past than 
the Englis inn. With what care it preserves 
the time-tables of crack coaches, the forgotten 
bills of fare, an order from a royal equerry, a 
letter from Dickens. Here is reconstructed the 
whole social pageant in various inn settings 
from mediaeval to modern. Colored frontis- 
piece, 144 illustrations including Rowlandson 
and Hogarth drawings. $7.50 


THE BRONZE HAND 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


The new “Fleming Stone” detective story. 
**Holds my luck,” claimed Oscar Cox, exhibiting 
the Bronze Hand with its threatening clenched 
fingers. Yet three days out at sea Cox was 
found in his deck chair, killed by the terrible 
hand of bronze. One of Miss Wells’ best mys- 
teries in «he fascinating setting of an ocean — 

2.00 


THE DOUBLE THIRTEEN 
By ANTHONY WYNNE 


Fear was in her eyes, he could swear it. But 
when he looked around, there was no one. Next 
morning the strange disappearance of the lovely 
Russian girl plunged Dr. Eustace Hailey, the 
lovable doctor-detective of ‘‘The Sign of Evil,’ 
into the mystery of the Double Thirteen, the 
terrible aftermath of Olva Vorloff's terror- 
haunted past. $2.00 


At the BOTTOM of the 
LADDER 
272 Cartoons by CAMILLUS KESSLER 
Hundreds of chuckles in cut-backs into the 
lives of prominent men and women—Coolidge, 
Darrow, and a delightful motley of congressmen 
and comedians, authors and admirals, generals 


of war and industry, scientists and movie stars, 
by one of our leading cartoonists. $10.00 


ows 


In Case You Haven’t 
Read Them 
ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF. A Bos- 
wellian Record by His Secretary, Jean 
Jacques Brousson. 4th Large a 
5.00 


THE DREAMER. The Romantic Life of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe. By Mary Newton ——— 
3.50 


ow 


J. B. Lippincott & Company 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 
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| THE 
Little Bear 


46 West 8th Street 


Leukkblakaclaski! 


This is an obvious fake for 
the Russian word meaning 
“The whole town is going 
down to Charles Reed's fifth 
and newest place in the Vil- 
lage, The Little Bear, and they 
are going not only once but 
many times.’’ This one word, 
which has such significance, is 
not the only thing Russian 
about the rendezvous, but it is 
the only thing faked. 

The Imperial Russian Bala- 
laika Orchestra under the 
direction of Eli Spivack may 
be seen drinking the native 
Danube and heard singing 
their boating songs from the 
famous River Vodka. The 
mural decorations are by 
Romero. You must not miss 
Moscow-on-the-Elevated. 


No Cover Charge 


Dinner from 6 to 9 
Dancing from 6 to Closing 

















DINNER AND DANCING 
oN 9 
FPICUSE 


Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 








You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 


amidst a truly continental atmosphere 


at 


“THE KUGLHUPEF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Afternoons Evenings 











liked them fairly well, “When Vol- 
taire Came to Heaven” in particular; 
but thought that although they had 
measures of humor and independent- 
mindedness, they lacked what you 
might call disturbing originality. 


RDINARILY this space is not 

filled with notes on such books as 
the foregoing. But it has to be filled, 
and about the one book with which 
we would gladly ‘have filled it, we 
doubted that you would care to read 
so much, especially since “Microbe 
Hunters” is not fiction. The doubt 
was inspired by the complaints there 
were of the microbe hunts in “Arrow- 
smith”, and the scientific language they 
involved. (May we digress to repeat 
that those complaints, from intelligent 
people, gave us sciatica? The mean- 
ings of the very few scientific terms 
were made as clear as day—and yet 
all the boys pounded Lewis for their 
obscurity. The Bingville bumpkin, 
when he hears a word of more than 
two syllables, hoots ““Walkin’ diction- 
ary!” The Manhattan sophisticate, 
even as amusing and able a one as 
Frank Sullivan, gets off a perfunctory, 
deprecatory wheeze to the same effect. 
Isn’t it time that that little affectation 
took a rest? ) 

It happens that de Kruif, who wrote 
“Microbe Hunters”, is the “doctor” 
whom Lewis, as was reported, fed and 
annoyed for a year in order to write 
“Arrowsmith”. Even if one never 
had heard of de Kruif as a free, up- 
standing spirit whe fears neither God, 
man nor devil when his ideas are in 
question, can talk Saturn’s rings 
around the average gifted conversa- 
tionalist, and might have been the 
model for either of two fighting char- 
acters in “Arrowsmith”, this book of 
his would prove him to be something 
very different from anybody’s captive 
medico. It consists of popular ac- 
counts of a dozen of the Nimrods 
of microbe hunting, from old Leeu- 
wenhoeck in the Seventeenth Century 
to Ehrlich of the “magic bullet”, 606. 
These are written, or rather talked, 
somewhat as Hendrik van Loon does 
it, but with a wallop, a gusto, a flair 
for the dramatic, that Van Loon at 
his most informal doesn’t reach. We 
have no unusual interest or grounding 
in bacteriology—but you don’t need 
that to be immensely taken with de 
Kruif. 

Do try “Microbe Hunters” (Har- 
court, Brace). ‘There are almost no 
big words in it!—ToucHsTonE 








Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Special Five Course Luncheon 
Russian Music by 


Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 


109 West 49th Street 

















“The Night Life of Paris in New York” 
KAZBEK Siveut artace 
Seventh Avenue, 
cor. Forty-ninth 
Presents a Spectacular Cabaret 


Featuring 
An Apache Tango 
“El Irresistible” 
Kolia Niégine, Gypsy 
Singer in Chansons 
Intimes. 
Oginska, the Whirl- 
wind Dancer. 
Tuscaieff, the Dagges 
Dancer. 


Tzigane Jazz 
Orchestra 
Many other attractions 


cows 
Intimate Atmosphere 
Cuisine Unsurp 


Diner-Dansant 6 tol 
No cover charge 


a de Luxe 
rom 11 
for Reservations: Circle 10173 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Vervi, by Franz Werfel (Simon & Schuster). 
Even if “Ariel”, and that spasm of excited 
amateurism “Glorious Apollo”, have fed you 
up with biographical novels, this is worth try- 
ing. 

C.Loup Cucxoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
court, Brace). A “romance”—though not 
markedly romantic—of ancient Greece, with 
vast and welcome differences from the run of 
such romances. 

Tue Darx Tower, by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf). Another of Young’s clever con- 
coctions, flavored with Conrad. It hasn’t much 
body, but if you like the flavor, you’ll find it 
a pleasant yarn. 

Tue Diary oF A YounG Lapy oF FAsHION IN 
THE Year 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox, 
edited by her kinsman Alexander Blacker 
Kerr” (Appleton). With us, this is fiction, 
light, sparkling and reasonably exhilarating, 
bottled for the Charleston Generation. 

Gov Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
Keeping up the bibulous metaphor: this is 
brandy, and fairly heady. (Incidentally, a 
first novel, and no bad work of art.) 

Tue Private Lire or HeLen or Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). New (but new in 
a good sense) wine, in a bogus amphora. In 
other words, stimulating confabs, which pur- 
port to be held in King Menelaus’s household. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). A still wine that runs 
pretty deep and should appeal all the more to 
connoisseurs because of being clouded a bit 
with the bees wing of fantasy. (If you must 
disturb our dreams to ask for matter-of-fact 
particulars, it’s a novel about love and the 
spirit in conflict with marriage and parenthood, 
and part of it is fantastic and interestingly 
hard to understand.) 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). Gin-and-bitters, especially bitters, 
well served at nearly every street corner from 
the Aquarium to Spuyten Duyvil. No wonder 
a good many readers get mixed up in the 
course of the trip! 

No More Paranes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). English war novel; sequel to “Some 
Do No...” ‘The label, the napkin, the 
silver pail and the airs of the head waiter are 
a little more remarkable than the drink—but 
the drink is good. 


GENERAL 


Microse Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, 
Brace). Noticed in this issue. 

Tue Last Firry Years 1n New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.) 
Mostly, an interesting, and profusely illus- 
trated, reminiscence by the editor of the 
Manual—of which this constitutes the current 
volume. 

Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Critical essays. Among those excavated are 
Thickness, Edgar Saltus, Arthur Machen, 
Henry B. Fuller, Melville, Arthur Sullivan, 
and Ouida. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Tue Prairie YEARS, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Two volumes, 
ending with Lincoln on the train for Wash- 
ington in 61. The most mellow and delecta- 
ble book on him that we know. 

Later Days, by W. H. Davies (Doran). Inti- 
mate essays by a poet, a simple soul who in 
youth was a hobo. (But the men of letters in 
these essays are much better than the hoboes.) 


“Woman Shoots Beggar and Flees.”—World 
Headline. 


The same shot killed them all, we pre- 


sume, 

















Established 1874 


2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


HE prestige of 

Wetzel as tailors 
for gentlemen is rec- 
ognized throughout 
the world. 











Copyright 
by Wetsel 
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If you destre to be 
groomed with 


| MEN’S 





Custom Clothes 
of quality, made with 


precision, and wish to 
achieve this at an un- 
usually moderate cost, 
we call to your atten- 
tion the new house— 


LEIGH - NELSON x 
“The Personal Touch in CaslomTalering’ 


19 EAST 48T STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Cleaners and Dyers 


Gowns Remodeled 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘“‘Baco” Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 








Arts and Crafts 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Auction Bridge 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 
HEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W, 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 











Bags and Novelties 


IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 














Beads 
Beads of all descriptions, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties. Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 








Beauty Culture 





Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret *‘Pac Vetable”’ 
Cleanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them 

517 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza 


AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
EASILY REMOVED 
_ Sag lifted and facial contour restored. 
This gives youth and beauty to the expression. 
No cutting or peeling. Write for booklet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

















Telephone Regent 8267 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$s, $7, & 











ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Spe establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 


Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 








Drugs and Perfumes 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 











Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy's) 











Footwear 


CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 











Furs 


Beautiful Fur Coats from $60. 
Slightly used samples sacrificed. 
Fur Jacquettes $35. Fur Scarfs $12. 
Sydell Benson, 29 West 48th St., N. Y. 











Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought — of distinction—lamp shades 
rom our own studios. 

Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 








MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199. 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 124 E. 55th St. 








Graphology 


WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 














Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 
Hats 
ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 


designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 








Health Service 
SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. Tie Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 











Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 











Ladies’ Tailors 


D. VELTRY, 425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor) 
Wraps, Coats, Suits, Dresses & Riding Habits made 
to order. Furs new & remodeled. Mail Orders. Al- 
lowance at mention of THE New Yorker. Cal. 7111. 
J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 
Models ready. Furs remodeled. 














Lingerie and Negligees 


A NEW WOMEN’S SHOP DISPLAYING A 
charming assortment of fine hand made Lingerie 
and Negligees. Models on display and special orders 
taken. Annette Hamilton, 35 West 8th Street. 


SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 














Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN fessionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
BERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear. Specializing in Youthful lines. 
Appropriate costumes for Southern Wear from $35 up. 


AU_BOUDOIR, Inc. 














Sse, Write, phous or sien ia. Seveat good. ust arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 49th St., New York Dresses, = sag eae oe —, O12 
Children’s Things Gowns, Made to Order 





MISS L. BROGAN, 27 East 54th St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza 7280. Exceptionally attractive infants’ & 
children’s clothes, negligees & boudoir accessories. 

m Beach. New Orleans 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. S attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 





Maps 
THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street Regent 2655 
OLD MAPS, PRINTS, COSTUME BOOKS 
for COLLECTOR and DECORATOR 


ANTIQUES 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St. 








Plaza 0019 








Restaurant 


MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25. 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. ‘‘ Better Than 
The Average Dinner.”"—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 











Tea Rooms 


A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 1o East soth St. 
THE HANGOUT 
Artistic ‘‘Tea Fights’—Music & Atmosphere 
129 MacDougal St. South of Washington Sq. 
Eve Adams, Manager Open Evenings. 
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THEATRE: GUILD PRODUCTION 


GUILD Th., W. 574. Evs. 8:30 


Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, George 
Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, Edward C 
Robinson, Albert Bruning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll & Others. 


HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday 





BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 

T 4 EGG 

. BUTTER *; 2&8 
with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 


“A Hit."—Daily News. 
hie aeftory “Gure pee: 


MILES OUT 


Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 
HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday 


Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. 
Shubert Evenings 8:25. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


MUSICAL i 
MUSICAL. og Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 


HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday 


















It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 


HOLIDAY MATINEE Washington’s Birthday 











New 7th Annual 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


Chanin‘s th Thea., W.of B’y. Evs.8:30 
46° St. Mats’ Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
ee HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday...J 


4 CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


THE ri. S 
GREAT A 1 B Y 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO 39th and B’way. Evgs. 8.30. 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
Russell Janney’s Musical Sensation 


TheVagabond King 


Feunded on McCarthy’s “If I Were King.” 


- DENNIS KING HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON MAX FIGMAN 
OLGA TRESKOFF Music by FRIML. 


HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday 
ANNE NICHOLS Presents 


PUPPY LOVE 


A Comedy Dedicated to Laughter 


48th St. 

















Theatre. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat. 


Telephone 
Bryant 0178 












































45 St. & 


Martin Beck Theatre A ad 


EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS.: Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


4th Year—ANNE NICHOLS’—4th Year 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 
REPUBLIC 


42d St., W. of Bway. Eves. 8:30. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
A. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 
Charles 


B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8: 
Dillingham GLOBE Mats. Wed. & Sat. Pog 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire or ms” 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 


West 42d St., Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
And Her Star SUNNY Aristocrat of 


Company Musical Comedies 


| The Actors’ Theatre Presents Ibsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 


| The includes Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 
Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Broadhurst “2, St,,'W: of B’y. Evgs. 


8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 


PARISIANA Chee Fysherd 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “Caveau” of the Century Theatre 
NIGHTLY AT 11:30 NEW PROG 
YVONNE GEORGE in new characteristic songs 
Loulou a Marie Kieva, Leo Bill, Mlle. 
Nitta’jo, Carlos Conte, Nina Gordani, Michel 
Dalmatoff (From Chauve Souris), Ben Selvin and 
His Orchestra. Smartest After the Theatre Place 
in Town. 
For Reservations: Columbus 2526 























brilliant cast 








Nationa 


‘71 





4ist, W. of Bway. Eves., 8:30 
Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


New York’s Sensational 
Dramatic Success 


The Monkey Talks 


HOLIDAY MAT.: Washington’s Birthday 








Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 


% 


MURRAY SMITH ORCHESTRA 


% 


Management 
“Charlie” Journal 


















FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 


DINNER 




















THE NEW YORKER 
ow 


Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpinaG, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Cortins, secretary and 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 


$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 
change of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 

All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorxer cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 
contributions. 







Bryant 6622. 
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for 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 
of HIGHEST QUALITY 


POWERS 


REPRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Engravers for the 
Class Publications 
and for many leading 
National Advertisers 


TWO HUNDRED FIVE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Phone Penn. 0600 
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a het aig li ial 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORK 
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Qavillon Rapurthala 
1. Route du Champ d Entrainement 
(Bots de Boulogne? 
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MAHARAJAH de KAPURTHALA 
Head of one of the greatest ruling 
houses in India, society leader, man 
of fashion, arbiter elegantiarum. 
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TRANSLATION 


I find. the Melachrino cigarettes 
extraordinarily good. 






JAGAT JIT SINGH 
Maharajah de Kapsrthala 
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| U es “he One Cigarette Sold the “World Over” 


Plain ~ Cork or Straw awe 
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